“For strength, purity and nourishment, there 
is nothing superior.”—Medical Magazine. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST» 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 
LIFE. Part I. 


By Sarah Tytler 


RICHARD LOVETT: An Appreciation 
“BUSINESS IS BUSINESS " 


A Complete Story by Marcus Reed 
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And other Articles, Stories and Verse. Fully illustrated. 
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in pocket by 
LL. Ss. d. the use of a 


"SWAN" 


Fountain Pen 


Time is money. The “SWAN” 
will save you several minutes 
in each letter. Really no one 
knows what rapidity and com- 
fort in writing are till he has 
owned a “SWAN.”’ It will out- 
last many a gross of the best 
steel pens, and thus soon save 
its cost. 








Made in Three Sizes at 


10s. 6d., I6s. 6d., 25s., 


up to £20, postage free. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Catalogue free on application. 


* DELICIOUS ° Mabie, Todd & Bard 


re) K’ SAU CE 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON, 11/6. 
*APPETISING, DIGESTIVE,PURE. and Becnsens/e, $3. seenands l'Opera 


Size No. 1 “SWAN,” fitted with pocket clip. 







3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, 





























THE SUFFERINGS OF THE POOR 


HELP is urgently asked for to enable the Salvation Army to alleviate the distress of the 
thousands of poor people who apply daily for work and assistance. Special efforts are being 
made on an extensive scale to help unemployed workmen who have not yet lost their homes, 
and those absolutely homeless and starving. Thousands of slum children are provided with 
wholesome breakfasts daily at one farthing each. Temporary shelters and workshops have 
been opened to assist the homeless and unemployed, and destitute wanderers are fed with soup 
and bread at 2 o’clock each morning. The work is entirely dependent upon contributions from 
the public and must cease unless help is received. 











Please address aid—most gratefully received—to: Mrs. Boot, 101 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, Lonpon, E.C. Cross cheques “ Bank of England, Law Courts Branch.” 














VM THE DOCTOR. 


I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure SICK HEADACHE 
I cure BILIOUSNESS 
I cure CONSTIPATION 
I AM A SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 
I am regarded by the 
Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN. 
I am known as 
Whelpton’s Pills 
7%44., 11%, 29. Of all Chemists. 
WHELPTON, 4 Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 5209 
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( For Afternoon Tea 


Little Loaves, 
Tea Cakes, 
Scones, 
Rolls and 
Pastries 

that are 


Crisp to the Touch 
AND 


Creamy to the Taste 
can be quickly and easily made 
at home with Paisley Flour. 


Brown«Polsons 


Raising Powder, 


‘Paisley Flour’ 


(TRADE MARK) 

mixed 1 part to 6 or 8 parts 
ordinary flour, does the raising 
more quickly and more suc- 
cessfully than yeast, and so far 
simplifies home baking that 
even beginners get good 
results. 

Send id. stamp to B. & P., 


Paisley, for their Cook Book. 
It is full of good recipes. 
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Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful material for under- 
wear ali the year round would buy the best 
English make, which can be obtained from all 
leading Drapers, they would avoid the risks they 
undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of 


Flannelette 


Horrockses’ 











Flannelettes 


made by the manuyacturers of the celebrated Longcloths, 
Twills and Sheetings, 


are the best 





‘*HORROCKSES ” stamped on selvedge every 5 yds. 

















Photo: Elliott & Fry, Baker Street, W. 
H. Marriott-Watson 


Hurricane Island. 
By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette :—" The hearty pleasure of fierce fighting 
and the absorbing suspense of villainy and violence ever 
impending are here in full measure ; and withal we have real 
humour and the literary something that is described as 
‘distinction.’ ’’ 

Spectator :—‘* We have read stories more than we can 
number of mutinies on board ship, but we have never seen 
one better told than “ Hurricane Island ’’—first published in 
Good Words. Holgate is a quite masterly study—a villain of 
real genius, who goes out in a perfect blaze of his own 
peculiar kind of glory.” 

Daily Telegraph :—“ It isa banquet from-which the feaster 
is loath to depart. Weclose the book wanting more. Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s inventive genius has given usa succession 
of really absorbing chapters.”’ 





A Remarkable Book recommended by the President of the United States. 
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SIMPLE LIFE 
CHARLES WAGNER 
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With an Introduction and Biographical 
Sketch by Grace King. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT said recently :—‘‘ If there is one 
book which I should lke to have read by all our 
people it is ‘The Simple Life.’” 


After describing the wide scope of his friendships with 
people of different nationalities and widely-contrasted out- 
look, both in the religious and the intellectual sense, the 
author says:—‘‘ 1 am a pagan and an ancient, a child of 
nature come to God through Christ. I belong not to the sad 
but to the joyous Christ. 1 follow Christ because I have heard 
Him speak the natural language—the language of humanity— 
and because I have heard beating in His heart the heart of all. 
Therefore He is not for me a person who was and isno longer, 
but the eternal contemporary of us all, the symbol of a spirit 
which rests with us always. . . . Miracles, dogmas, forms 
which worried me at first worry me no longer. Across them 
all I see only one thing—man in search of God, God in search 
of man.” 


Examiner :—‘‘ Seldom have we read a book at_once so forceful, Dundee Advertiser :—“‘The book, which has been an inspira- 


of 


age back to a true and more worthy life. 


original, sane, and helpful as this, in which the Protestant pastor tion to many people, is sure of a cordial reception, and readers 
e Boulevard Beaumarchais calls this hurrying and artificial will be glad to have the short and lucid biographical sketch which 
The book ought to be Grace King contributes.” 


on every bookshelf, and a familiar friend in every family circle.” British Monthly :—“ It contains much excellent counsel of 

Daily News :—“ "There is an infectious exultation in life in which this work-a-day world of ours stands sorely in nced, and 
these pages, very salutary in these present days of dejection; it those who are longing for something more satisfying than the 
is rarely one meets a volume of addresses that one can so con- vulgar gospel of getting on’ can give, will find it a most 


fidently recommend.” 


welcome compazion.” 





Yo-Day :—‘‘It is a beautiful sermon he preaches, and ev: erybody Leeds Mercury :—“A book by which many will be delighted 
would do well to purchase and digest this admirable translation. and refreshed,” 
LONDON: Isbister and Company, (5 & 16 Tavistock Street, W.C. 





When choosing your Camera for the Spring 


Bear in mind that the 


KODAK 


will do all that other cameras do and a deal 
more and do it better. KODAK photography 
is photography simplified. Remember—there is 
no necessity for a dark room in loading, unload- 
ing or developing. Ask your dealer to show you 
the 3a FOLDING POCKET KODAK— 


the most perfect. camera on the market, and the 


Daylight Developing Machine. 





For particulars of other cameras and Illustrated booklet write to— 


KODAK, Ltd., 57-61 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches : 96 Bold Street, LIVERPOOL ; 72- 74 Buchanan Street, GLASGOW ; 59 Brompton 
Road, S.W. ; 60 wong E.C. 115 Oxford Street, W.; 171-173 Regent 
Street, W. ; and 40 Strand, London, W.C. 
















SOUPS in Glasses, Tins, Tablets, and Powder. 
POTTED MEATS in Tins, Glasses, and Jars. 
MARMALADE & PICKLES in Jars and Glasses. 
BRISKET OF BEEF (in Fresh Blocks, Glasses and Tins) 
Order from — GES R. Sample, 6d. Sample Tongue, 3/9. 
y difficulty in obtaining, write to 
POULTON & NOEL. Ltd., Belgravian Works, London, N. 
BOOKLET SENT FREE. 


X TONGUES > 
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BRIGHTENS BRITISH HOMES. 


-STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 


rinaer wank CREAM 


STEPHENSON BROS., Ltd., Bradford 
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ISBISTER’S NEW BOOKS 


The Rebellion of the Princess 


A dramatic story of Court Life in Russia. By M. IMLAY TAYLOR. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Dream of Provence (Orséas and Miradou) 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE, Author of “ Pastorals of France,” etc, 
Post 8vo, 1s. net. 


Jehanne: A Romance of Modern Normandy. 
By E. A. GILLIE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Stories of Authors’ Loves 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. Crown 8vo 6s. 


Many great names cross the page— Dante, Balzac, George Eliot, Hawthorne, Tennyson, Carlyle, are of 
the worshipful company, but nothing has been set down in malice, and the book will have failed of its 
purpose, if it does not heighten the sympathy of all who read it, for those who wrote with magic ink works 
which have augmented the 'iterary capital of the world. 
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Peeps into 
Nature’s Ways 


Being Chapters on Insect, Plant, 
and Minute Life. 


By JOHN J. WARD 
Author of ‘“‘ Minute Marvels of Nature.” 












Illustrated by upwards of one hundred and fifty 
photographs and photo-micrographs taken by 
the author. 


Small demy 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 








The success of the author’s previous book, 
‘** Minute Marvels of Nature,” has encouraged him 
to collect together in this volume another series of 
articles from his pen. The present work, how- 
ever, is intended to appeal toa larger public, for 
while the former book dealt only with minute or 
microscopic Nature, more than half of this volume 
ty 4 , is devoted to phases of Nature which can be studied 
Fig. 95. Seed-pods of the Gorse, which are exploded by by ordinary observation, with the unaided sight. 

the heat of the sun, scattering the seeds broadcast. 


The Woman Stealers 


By J. H. KNIGHT-ADKIN, B.A. Crown 8v0, 3s. Gd. 































LONDON: ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
15 and i6 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








LONDON CITY MISSION. GIVE; YOUR INVALIDS, 


OWING to the GREATLY INCREASED 
RENTS of lodgings in London, the Com- 
mittee of the London City Mission were 
recently compelled to raise the salaries of 
their Missionaries. This has placed the 
Society in a financial difficulty,and must lead 
to a curtailment of its valuable work amongst 
the poor and artizan classes, unless additional 
aid be forthcoming. 


GAN ANY CURTAILMENT 
BE PERMITTED 


in the face of the spiritual needs of the ever- 
growing population of our great Metropolis ? 
or will Christian friends kindly come forward 
and assist in averting so great a calamity ? 

Each Missionary costs the Society about 
£100 per annum, and anyone giving this 
amount can have their own representative 
amongst the staff of Missionaries with whose 
work they can, if they wish it, keep'in touch. 

Small sums can be put together and added 
to partial guarantees already received. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. 





Baby, 64 
The ‘‘Allenburys"” Foods are very easy of digestion, and promote vigorous 


and healthy growth. Digestive and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 
‘* Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful.”’ 








& Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Ptough Court. Lombard Street.London. 5 
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Distress yourself no more about 
your excessive fatness. There is a 
sure, guaranteed, permanent cure. 
“* Antipon ” is a home remedy which 
will reduce you to your normal weight 
and graceful proportions within a few 
weeks without any discomfort. There 
is no starving required nor anything disagreeable. ‘“ Antipon ” expels the 
fat from the system by absorbing and eliminating it without the slightest 
strain on the constitution. It is . ite harmless; a child might use it 
without danger to health. There i: - question about it. Hundreds have 
testified to its almost magical power. It is pleasant to the taste, easy 
to take (being a liquid), and wonderfully economical. The treatment can 
be followed without anyone else knowing anything about it. ‘“ Antipon ” 
helps to strengthen the system by increasing the appetite and improving 
digestion. At the same time as it reduces weight, it enriches the blood, 
gives renewed nerve power, clears the skin, and beautifies the com- 
plexion. Excessive fatness will spoil the beauty of the most attractive 
women and the handsomest men. Once the tendency to corpulency 
asserts itself it is difficult to arrest development. No matter how you 
starve yourself, or go in for violent exercise, the fat still increases, 
and, without “‘ Antipon,” will go on increasing. This marvellous remedy 
will speedily improve matters. The double chin, flabby cheeks, bulky 
neck, protuberant abdomen, large hips, and all other indications of 
excessive fatness will very soon subside into normal proportions, and, once 
reduced to symmetry, will permanently remain so reduced. You will not 
get stout again. “ Antipon’”’ will take off from 80z. to 3lb. within a day 
and a night of the first dose. The reduction then proceeds steadily until 
proper dimensions are regained, to- 
gether with restored health, excellent 
appetite, and a feeling of exhilaration p 
and buoyant energy which very stout ( 
people can never experience. i Penny Iluslraled 
Paper Says =In 
; tH ANTIPON 
His a preparation — ANTIPON can be had of Chemists Slores & price § 
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Wash Baby’s sensitive skin with 
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It is wonderfully soothing, and THE NURSERY SOAP. 


protects from all infection. Tablet. 
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Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, et¢, are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Smediey’s 
Chilllie Paste, and if applied when the 
first symptoms appear one application will 
usually effect a complete cure, and ‘avert 


what might otherwise be a severe illness. 
In 1/14, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
chemists, or post free from 


HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 


Smedley’s 
Paste. 


BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 
or BEEF 


FOR INVALIDS. 


INVALUABLE in cages of exhaus- 
tion from any cause. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd... MAYFAIR, W. 
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NURSE LORD, 
North-Western 
Hospital, Hampstead, 
N.W., writes :— 


** Nurse Lord has 
taken Vi-Cocoa regu- 
larly, and finds it most 
digestive and sustaining 
while engaged in nursing 
f° at night. 



















**She will have. sin- 
cere pleasure in recom- 
mending it toher patients 
and fellow-nurses, 
especially those suffering 
from indigestion and 
anzemia,”” 
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EASILY CURE 
THE WORST COUGH, 


One gives relief. An increasing sale 
of over 80 years is a certain test o their 
value. Soldin ins 134d. each. 








‘Undoubted Purity and Strength.’- Medical Magazine. 
‘In the front rank of really valuable foods. '—Lancet. 


Favoured by the BSC Dainty Sample 
Homes and Cocoa Tin Free to 
Hospitals of 
Great Britain. Address : any Address. 
Dr Tibbles’Vi-Cocoa, Ltd.,60 Bunhill Row, Londo E.C 
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Memories of Brighton 


grate are snapping their defiance to 
the winter, and as I watch them I see 
in the flame many forms and faces 
of auld lang syne. The weather was just 
like this at my first Christmas in Brighton. 
Mr. Sortain had lately passed away (July, 
1860) ; Mr. Robertson in 1853. ‘‘ Brighton 
is a different place,” a leading Queen’s 
Counsel said to me, “ since Joseph Sortain 
and Frederick Robertson died.” 
Robertson was a thinker,—Sortain an 
orator, and the thinker has 
left the orator no where; but 
they were both equally ' 
followed in their lifetime, 
and now after well nigh 
half a century their busts 
stand opposite to one 
another in the vestibule of 
our Pavilion. 
Robertson’s “Parish 
Clerk”’ joined us at ‘‘ North 
Street,’ and told me of the 
intensity of his preaching, 
intensity so great that he 
always had to air his cassock 
before the vestry fire be- 
tween the services. Robert- 
son’s theology by no means 
satisfies me. But few men 
surely ever set themselves 
more deliberately to walk in 
the Master’s steps. This was the spell that 
bound to him the artisans of the town, 
while all classes and both sexes—Lady 
Byron amongst the gentler sex, felt the 
magnetism of a character as noble as his 
face was beautiful. Several times have 
I stood in his study, but I am afraid I 
failed to catch the inspiration it. should 
have given me. Shortly after his bio- 
graphy appeared, having to speak for 
Free Churchmen at the Mayor’s Banquet, 
I said: ‘‘ Nonconformists were literary 
pariahs, no doubt, but they could appre- 
ciate a good book sometimes: for in- 
stance, when lately the Life of Frederick 
Robertson appeared”’—the rest of the 
sentence was lost in applause, the cheers 
being intended not merely as an approval 
XXXIV—at 


| is a nipping frost, the coals in the 





Rev. F. W. 


of my words, but as a disapproval of the 
acts of the Vicar of Brighton, the Rev. 
H. M. Wagner (he had just spoken), who 
had given Robertson trouble about his 
curate. 

The first incumbent of Trinity Chapel, 
after the death of he who made it 
famous, was Dr. John Griffith, and with 
him (he had become then Principal of the 
College) I formed a friendship which only 
ended with his life. I have seldom known 
a man so large-hearted; he loved to 
gather at the College men 
of all Churches, and brought 
them together with a cor- 
diality seldom equalled. 
We were colleagues as 
Secretaries of. the Bible 
Society. His removal to a 
Hertfordshire vicarage de- 
prived Brighton of one who 
was a tower of strength for 
every good work. He re- 
turned to Sussex for the 
evening of his days, and, 
as night was closing in, he 
liked to have one’s visits 
and one’s prayers. It was 
to this John Griffith that 
Miss Ellice Hopkins dedi- 
cated one of her power- 
ful books. 

Turning to Sortain, noth- 
ing can so well convey the idea of the 
influence wielded by him, as the follow- 
ing extracts from letters given in his Life. 
Thackeray thus addressed him :—“‘ I shall 
value your book, not only as the work of 
the most accomplished orator I have ever 
heard in my life, but, if you will let me so 
take it, as a token of goodwill and interest 
on your part in my own literary pursuits. 
I want, too, to say in my way, that love 
and truth are the greatest of Heaven’s 
commandments and blessings to us; that 
the best of us—the many especially who 
pride themselves on their virtue most— 
are wretchedly weak, vain, and selfish. 
I hope men of my profession do no harm 
who talk this doctrine out of doors to 
people in drawing-rooms and in the 


Robertson 








322 
world. Your duty in Church takes them 
a step higher, that awful step beyond 
ethics, which leads you up to God’s 
revealed truth.” Judge Talfourd -vrote : 
‘“‘ The fortunate accident of remaining for 
a Sunday at Brighton has enabled me to 
renew the intellectual enjoyment which 
I received last autumn on a similar occa- 
sion in your chapel, and to feel the in- 
fluence of eloquence which, even to one 
who has heard Robert Hall, is wholly 
unsurpassed.” 

Mr. Sortain’s sermons began in a 
whisper, soon he ga- 
thered strength, and , 
the crowd listened, 
“while you could 
hear a pin drop,” to 
a deliverance as full 
of fire as of logic. 
He always aimed at 
painting a_ single 
picture, and when 
the picture was fin- 
ished the preacher 
stopped, sometimes, 
people said, before 
you had thought he 
had well begun. 
“You could never 
anticipate him,” 
said one of his audit- 
ors to me. Many 
others spoke of the 
personal magnetism 
he exercised. Here 
is an instance: A 
few years ago I was 
in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral. The choir filed 
into the chancel, the procession being 
closed by a dignitary who had just pointed 
out to me the tomb of the Laws. “ Who 
is that ?”’ I asked the verger, ‘‘ Is it Dean 
Law ?”’ “Qh, no,” he said, ‘‘ Canon 
Harvey.” Now I knew that Canon Har- 
vey had come down to bury Mr. Sortain, 
and I thought it might please him to know 
that it was to one who followed him that 
he had done an act of courtesy. I wrote 
to him accordingly. “ To think,” he said 
in reply, “‘ that it should have been the 
successor of my dearest friend! Do come 
and see me and lunch with me, if you visit 
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Gloucester again.” It is of such Non- 
conformists as Joseph Sortain that a 
bridge is built to span the gulf, so much 
to be deplored, that separates-Churchmen 
and Dissenters. 

John Nelson Goulty, for forty years 
minister of the (at first) only Congrega- 
tional Church of Brighton and Hove, 
was a very striking personality, his ample 
grey beard adding dignity to his long 
forceful features. There was ‘a tear in 
the tone of his voice” as he told with 
pathos many a touching anecdote; but 
sometimes one would 
have been glad of 
that tear, or that 
tone, when a public 
or private contro- 
versy came to be 
handled. Still, as 
one of his best 
friends—a friend of 
Robertson’s, too— 
Mr. Rutter, said 
when they unveiled 
the obelisk over Mr. 
Goulty’s grave in the 
cemetery, for which 
the town was in 
some measure in- 
debted to him, ‘‘ We 
owe a great: deal to 
this sort ’of ‘granitic 
men.” When Mr. 
Goulty retired in 
1861 he was _ suc- 
ceeded by my dear 
friend and fellow 
student, Vaughan 
Pryce. He taught me 
to travel. When in Switzerland together 
we met Professor Tyndall and other Alpine 
men, and the way in which I saw that my 
friend and they drew together left an 
impression never effaced. I saw the 
same power over men in a society we 
started and worked together. It grew 
and grew until the place was so crowded 
that men fainted. We thought it time 
to remove. The Society went to the 
Pavilion, became a Parliamentary De- 
bating Society, and after several years 
died of inanition. 

I might tell of many bright sayings and 
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doings of the Principal of New College, 
for such is the position that Dr. Vaughan 
Pryce now adorns. His successors at the 
old Chapel were all of them remarkable 
men, but I can only speak of one, George 
Wade Robinson—saint, poet, preacher. 
He was the embodiment of what people 
call ‘‘ Keswick teaching ”’ before Keswick 
was thought of, having drunk in deep 
truth on sanctification from his father. 
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In the middle of the last century there 
had been a Congregational Church in 
Queen’s road; it was private property 
and passed to Presbyterians, of whose 
ministers,—the saintly Peter Maclaren, 
the robust Alexander Mackay, the ever- 
genial William Fraser,—their faces appear 
in my winter fire. Soon after that church 
became the kirk, some people, chiefly 
visitors, it is said, erected a new and 





By J. M. W, Turner, R.A. 


Brighton early in the Nineteenth Century 


The ‘superfine Saturday” said: 
“Wordsworth was averse to reading any 
poetry but his own ; but we feel sure he 
would have read the Hunchback with 
real pleasure.” Then what hymns he 
wrote! Thousands have found wings to 
soar to the gate of Heaven in his “* Loved 
with everlasting Love.” His seven years’ 
ministry amongst us was broken by 
attacks of illness, borne with heroic 
fortitude on his part, and heroic sympathy 
on the part of his Church. He retired 
to Southampton, and when he passed away 
I was allowed to lay him in the grave 
there, and to preach his funeral sermon 
here, when my text was “He was a 
burning and a shining light.” 


imposing Congregational Church in Queen’s 
Square, and to this church there came 
just after I settled in North Street, the 
rarest, strangest, most amazing of minis- 
ters that ever occupied a Brighton pulpit 
—Edwin Paxton Hood. Baptized by 
Bishop Porteous, brought up at a school 
where his mother paid twopence a week, 
as he told me once, he bravely fought his 
way upwards till he became a great power 
in the land, first as temperance orator, 
then as a preacher. He filled his church, 
but it was as a lecturer that he shone. 
Then his humour had full sway,—it often 
carried him away even in the pulpit ;—and 
his pathos was as great as his humour. 
At his farewell I remember quoting about 
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him the line from Johnson’s epitaph on 
Goldsmith that he had a power “‘ whether 
to evoke laughter or to draw tears.’’ The 
sunny morning of his ministry here was 
followed by a very stormy afternoon. 
Dr. Halley was with Paxton Hood one 
day. ‘What are you going to preach 
about next Sunday ?” said the doctor. 
“The deeds of the Deacons,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ What, and publish that as your 
subject ?”’ “ Yes,surely.” ‘I pray you 
do nothing of the 
kind.” Dr. Halley pre- 
vailed, and the sub- 
ject was changed ; 
but the topic announ- 
ced was a_ covert 
reference to the trouble 
—‘‘A little cloud, and 
the sound of abund- 
ance of rain.’ But, 
instead of a fertilizing 
shower, came an in- 
creasing storm, .under 
which the preacher 
passed to the rest of 
his old church in 
Offord Road; then, 
after a brief and happy 
spell at Falcon Square, 
to the supreme rest 
of Heaven. Brighton 
would have been a much duller place, 
although more tranquil, but for the 
ministry of his gifted, tried, and trying 
child of genius. 

“Tf anyone would like to hear a 
mountain breeze talk, or a summer brook 
sing, let him go and hear Thomas Jones.’ 
So said Paxton Hood one day in announc- 
ing a sermon by the Welsh poet-preacher, 
Thomas Jones. I am not sure, could he 
have foreseen the coming to Queen Square 
of another Welshman—Rhys Evans—but 
that he might have announced him in the 
same terms. A vein of poetry there was 
about him, as his translations from Ibsen 
proved, but for the most part it revealed 
itself less than the deep pondering of the 
problems of life. He seemed to think 
aloud ; to sympathize with every soul in 
difficulty ; and his thought and sympathy 
together made him for eighteen years the 
“‘ guide, philosopher, and friend”’ of not 
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a few in Brighton. “It is preaching for 
preachers,” said a minister who had 
visited Queen Square to me one day. 
“It needed getting into his mode of 
thought to be able to follow him fully,” 
said one who most fully loved to follow 
him. He came from Cheshunt College, 
where, as his biography by Mr. Lovett 
(like Rhys Evans, alas! snatched away 
too soon) shows, that he was the hero of 
his fellow students, and like a son to 

Dr. Reynolds; and 

he breathed the free 

and genial atmosphere 
that ‘‘Cheshunt”’ rep- 
resents. For years 
much under the influ- 
ence of Stopford 

- Brooke, he felt pained 
to the heart when 
that honoured name 
became associated with 
Unitarianism ; so that 
Evans later on swung 
more to positions taken 
by Canon §Liddon. 
It was a terrible blow 
to many, and to me 
to hear one wintry 
day that my friend 
and my son’s friend 
had left us for ever. 

We grieved to think that 

‘“‘ Lycidas ” was ‘‘ dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left a peer : 
Who would not sing ‘who would not weep] for 

Lycidas ?”’ 

Close to his church our Baptist friends 
had a congregation, for years ministered 
to by a devoted and delightful man; a 
large-hearted man, too. A doctor said to 
him one day,—I hope my Baptist friends 
will forgive the story—‘ Joseph Wilkins, 
you are a disgrace to the Baptists, you are 
a Catholic Christian!’’ And he was; he 
had a talent that was quite remarkable 
for bringing together churchmen and non- 
churchmen, and in many ways of welding 
Christians into one body. He was once 
lecturing on America, where he had lately 
travelled. I was Chairman, and seldom, 
if ever, had so much trouble in filling 
that post; for in the midst of the lecture— 
a very excellent one—a gentleman rose 
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and exclaimed “I can’t stand it any 
longer; you've denounced my country 
over and over again.’’ The lecturer ex- 
plained, and the chairman explained, but 
it was long before the gentleman could be 
pacified. At last he relapsed into silence, 
and when the lecture closed, to my delight 
and surprise, the interrupter rose to second 
a vote of thanks to him. 

The Brighton of my early days was the 
Brighton of the closing days of E. B. and 


H. V. Elliott—par 
nobile fratrum. The 
elder, a man of the 


sweetest disposition, I 
first saw at his own 
table, and Jast on the 
platform of the famous 
Brighton Convention. 
He was the author of 
“the Horae Apocaly- 
ptice,” and ministered 
at St. Mark’s. His 
brother, a more prom- 
inent man —I_ heard 
him preach the C.M.S. 
Annual Sermon in Lon- 
don—for many years 
wielded immense in- 
fluence as incumbent 
of St. Mary’s, and prac- 
tically leader of the 
evangelical party in Brighton. He was 
succeeded by his son, whose ministry was 
cut short by his death on the Shreckhorn. 
Walking into Grindelwald Churchyard with 
a Brighton friend a year or so later, I came 
upon a tomb, the gilding on which was 
very fresh, and the name“ Julius Marshall 
Elliott” struck the eye. There was (in 
German) on the tomb: ‘“ He was not, for 
God took him ;” “ But before his transla- 
tion he had this testimony that he pleased 
God.” 

It must be of that grave that Frederick 
Myers, in the volume that begins with 
“Saint Paul,” sings :— 
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Here let us leave him ; 
For his shroud the snow, 
For funeral lamps 
He has the planets seven, 
For a great sign 
The icy stair shall go 
Between the heights 

To Heaven. 
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One moment stood he 

As the angels stand 

High in the stainless 

Eminence of air; 

The next ‘ he was not,’— 

To his fatherland 
Translated unaware. 

St. Matthew’s, St. George’s, St. Mar- 
garet’s, each has given me more than one 
friendship for eternity. So have Clifton 
Road and Cliftonville Congregational 
Churches. And the same should be said 
of the quiet home of 
peace, where wor- 
shipped, among the 
“Friends,” Marriage 
Wallis, Thomas Glais- 
ier, and R. H. Penney, 
to whom I was a faint 
and halting comrade 
in many a holy war. 

Of these I cannot 
speak ; but no account 
of Brighton a quarter 
of a century ago 
would be complete 
without some reference 
to the Earl of Chiches- 
ter, President of the 
C.M.S. for fifty-one 
years, and of the local 
Bible Society for as 
long. He began his 
earldom in a different strain. He ran a 
horse on the racecourse. Ere the next 
race meeting came round a great change 
had come to him; and, instead of putting 
in an appearance, he sent a letter which 
was read from the race stand amid shouts 
of derision. 

He was a man of many friends. Man- 
ning was one of them, and in the evening 
of his days after what the Earl spoke of as 
“a painfu! interruption to their inter- 
course,” he told me that he wrote to the 
Cardinal, addressing him as of old, ‘‘ My 
dear Manning,” and had the friendly 
response such a letter was sure to evoke. 

Archdeacon Hare was a frequent visitor 
at Stanmer. When leaving one night he 
turned round, and said “ My lord, I’m 
going to be married.” ‘I’m not sur- 
prised,” said the Earl, “‘ and I know who 
is to be the bride.” ‘‘ You don’t ; nobody 
does.” “Oh, yes, I do; it’s Esther 
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Maurice.* Don’t you remember calling 
her an angel when her name came up at 
Board ?”’ 

Later on Robertson used to go to tell 
the Earl his troubles; and still later 
Achilles Daunt, Dean of Cork, visited him, 
and produced a deep impression on the 
host and the household at Stanmer. Dr. 
Stoughton was a frequent guest there, and 
some other Noncon- 
formists were heartily 
welcomed, and made 
to share in the many 
good ‘‘things new and 
old” which came out of 
the treasury of a mem- 
ory full of men and 
of books. The Earl 
took me once miles 
away to Laughton to 
show me the tombs 
of the Pelhams. They 
laid him there after- 
wards, and it was a 
never-to - be - forgotten 
moment when, earlier 
that day, the coffin was 
borne into the simple 
church at Stanmer, 
while the organ played, 
not the “‘ Dead March 
in Saul,” but the 
homely melody “Safe 
in the Arms of Jesus.” 

“One morning when I came down to 
prayers,” said Lord Chichester to me 
once, “I found Mr. Wagner, the Vicar 
of Brighton. He had ridden the four 
miles at that early hour that he might 
be the first to tell me the good news that 
he had appointed James Vaughan incum- 
bent of Christ Church.” Mr. Vaughan 
(no relation of the Dean, let me say) held 
that incumbency for almost half a century. 
In Mozley’s reminiscences there is an 
allusion to ‘‘ Vaughan of Balliol,” as 
having gone to Brighton years ago, and 
continuing to do good work there. The 
editor of Truth spent a Sunday in Brighton, 
and went to some of the churches he had 
attended in boyhood,—Trinity and North 
Street amongst the rest. ‘‘ Then,” he 
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said, ‘‘I recollected that a greater than 
any of these new men was still living, and 
I hastened to Christ Church, but only to 
find the large congregation dispersing.” 
The sermons, not only of Sundays but of 
week days, were reported and printed 
(without leave), and read not only by hun- 
dreds at home, but sometimes, it is said, 
by officers, in the absence of chaplains, to 
regiments abroad. Mr. 
Vaughan was as he 
believed, the first 
clergyman to _ hold 
services for children, 
and it is said that Dr. 
Binney delighted to 
be a worshipper at 
some of those services. 
I went - three times, 
and on the third occas- 
ion heard Mr. Vaughan. 
His text was “Christ 
pleased not Himself ;”’ 
and I shall never for- 
get his description of 
a child’s 
reluctance to get up, 
his forgetting to say 
his prayers, something 
that made him pout 
and rebel, and in 
every case his pulling 
himself up by the 
thought “I mustn’t 
please myself.” I loved to hear Mr. 
Vaughan on New Year’s Day. His text 
on one of those occasions was ‘ The 
fountain of life,” and he began by saying : 
“We have come to another bend in the 
river of life.”’ That was part of his power : 
he could paint a picture in half a line. 
‘“ God’s love is like the ocean for its depths 
but not for its tides.” ‘‘ As the sins of 
a believer are traced in the record book, 
a drop of blood falls from an unseen hand, 
and blots them out for ever.” 

Preaching Mr, Maitland’s funeral ser- 
mon on ‘“ What is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing ?”’ he said, ‘“ Never 
have a hope that does not lead to a joy, 
nor a joy that does not lead toa crown.” 

One week evening, having a spare hour, 
I went to hear Mr. Vaughan, and then 
to call next door on one of his people, my 
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doctor. He was out, so I wrote on my 
card “‘I have been hearing your pastor, 
and I wonder how anybody, who has the 
chance, can hear any one else!” 

Mr. Vaughan was a pastor as much as 
a preacher. Young and old, poor and 
rich, worldly and saintly alike felt they 
had a friend in him. He was very ready. 
One stormy day a lady met him, and as she 
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meeting Mr. Vaughan, exclaimed: “I’ve 
made a mistake; I ought never to have 
come.” ‘ Peter made a mistake,” was 
the rejoinder, ‘‘ when he cut off Malchus’s 
ear; but Jesus healed it.” And his 
brother in the ministry felt differently 
about his mistake from that day forward. 
Mr. Vaughan had little intercourse with 
us of other churches, but in addressing 
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told me, complained of “this horrible 
wind.” ‘‘ Horrible wind,’ he = said, 
“don’t you know ‘He bringeth the East 
wind out of his treasuries.’’’ Another day, 
somewhat too gaily dressed, she supposes, 
she met him, and said “ I’ve been sitting 
on the beach with my children.”’ ‘‘ What, 
in that hat ?”’ was the bold reproof. A 
clergyman, appointed to another church, 
finding that the previous incumbent at his 
death had left its affairs in dire disorder, 


W. & A. H. Fry, Brighton 
The Earl of Chichester 


theological students, he spoke kindly of 
us, and said ‘‘ Remember Wesley’s dream.”’ 
Probably when the influences of ages are 
weighed in the balances, the greatest 
influence for good in this City by the Sea 
will be the fifty years’ ministry of James 
Vaughan ; his, at least, is one of the faces 
that shines with serenest glow in the light 
of my Christmas fire. 


a, B. FiGGIs. 








SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS 
CHAPTERS. 


Joy Desborcugh, a_ wealthy 

American girl, ts told by her 

lawyer that it was the wish of her 

father, now dead, that the year preceding her. coming-of-age 

should be spent with the Marchesa di Viletta. The Marchesa, 

who has been married twice, but retains the name of her first 

husband, lives at a castle in the West of Scotland. Joy crosses 

the Atlantic and proceeds to Scotland. Arriving at the castle 

she ts welcomed by the Marchesa, who resides with her stepson, 

Colin Fortescue, and her son and daughter. That night Joy is awakened 
by hearing the boom of the loch bell. Twice the bell rings, and Joy, remember- 
ing the inscription on it “‘ to summon a boat in sorrow, ring twice,” goes 
to the window and sees Colin rowing across the loch. He brings back with 
him a strange-looking man, who lifts his hat, as if mockingly, towards the 
castle. Joy wonders who he ts that has come “in sorrow.” On the fol- 
lowing morning she mentions him to Pharlane, the piper, who implores her 


not to speak of what she has seen. Days pass without her seeing or hearing 
anything of the stranger. Then, by chance, she discovers that he is hidden 
in the turret. The Marchesa, who is with him, makes Joy promise never to 
divulge what she has seen. Later, Joy becomes aware that Phyllis and 
Norman, daughter and son of the Marchesa, suspect a mystery and have 
planned to examine the turret thoroughly. Joy hastens across the country 
to warn Colin of their intention. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BLUE-BEARD CHAMBER 


GAVE the Marchesa the note at night, and she opened it at 
once and read it before me. 
The rain had come, then, and was lashing furiously against 
the deep-set windows of the old house ; the ivy tapped and 
beckoned on the panes like sharp, insistent fingers. I could 
see her face change at once. I could hear her draw her breath 
sharply. She looked at me once, and opened her lips, as if 
about to say something, but just then Phyllis entered, and 
we went in to dinner. Norman was in high spirits, but he did 
not mention the intended visit of The Pines house-party next 
day and neither did Phyllis. We had music after dinner, and 
went to bed early. 
I woke just before the chill dawn, and looked out over the 
sleeping loch. It was like a sheet of slate, absolutely calm. The 
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Two figures crept down by the terraces 


rain had ceased, but it was to be a cheer- 
less dawn—not a dawn of hope, but of 
blank and sad_ disillusionment, or so I 
fancied. I stood at the window for a few 
moments restlessly. I could not help 
thinking of the strange and mysterious 
events going on in the House Without Joy. 
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Had they told the strange ten- 
ant of the ruined wing that he 
must go? I let my eyes wan- 
der up opposite the loch to the 
wraith-like outline of the old 
bell, and then up the great side 
of the Ben; it was covered 
now with wide silver threads. 
I could fancy what the turbu- 
lent roar of the mountain burns 
would be. But just then my 
eye was attracted to two figures 
creeping down by the terraces. 
Pharlane, in his old Highland 
cloak, the tall emaciated figure 
of the turret’s occupant beside 
him. They got into the boat, 
and Pharlane pushed it off. I 
did not stay and watch, I went 
back to bed, oddly relieved. 
Whoever he was, he had escaped 
the trap laid for him! Lady 
Martindale’s guests would find 
no ghost in the Blue-Beard 
Chamber that 
day! 

* * * 
Norman went 
over to lunch 
at The Pines, 
and I could 
cee that he 
Whispered to 
Phyllis before 
going, with a 
glance at me. 
I think he was 
warning her 
not to tell me. 
I think she 
was a little 
uneasy. Per- 
haps her con- 
science pricked 
her, but till 
tea time she 
said nothing. 
The Marchesa went in and out restlessly. 

It was a cold, lowering day, with 
showers. The loch was rough again, the 
Ben was obscured by heavy clouds. A 
day of stormy unrest. The Marchesa 
seemed to feel it. She looked ill and 
worried, flushed and heavy-eyed. 
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About four, she said that she could wait 
for tea no longer, and she rang the bell for 
Pharlane. Just then I could see The 
Pines’ automobile turn round the bend of 
the Joch. It was the large covered one, 
and seemed full. I gave a little exclama- 
tion, and Phyllis looked up almost guiltily. 

“What is it, Joy?” 

“The Pines party,” I said, ‘‘ with Nor- 
man. I suppose he has brought them 
back to tea.” 

I spoke quickly, my eyes on the Mar- 
chesa’s face. She had started, but she 
only rang the bell again. 

“Mari better send a cake,” she said. 

“It is a good thing that she baked yester- 
day.” 

They were upon us before we could say 
more—a noisy party. Pharlane ushered 
them in, Lady Martindale rustling in 
first, all apologies and smiles. 

“Dear Marchesa, do forgive our taking 
the castle by storm in this way! It is all 
this naughty boy’s fault. He declared 
you would be delighted, and that he would 
show us ruined wings, and Blue-Beard 
chambers, and fairy flags, and all sorts 
of things! Miss Desborough, we have 
almost forgotten what you look like! 
Phyllis, my dear, how are you ?” 

Embracing Phyllis, and giving me a 
cool little nod, she presently settled into 
a chair near the wide, tiled fire-place, and 
the Marchesa, greeting the others politely, 
bent her pale face over the great brass 
peat box, and put on a few pine cones, 
murmuring something about their being 
cold after their drive. I had seen her 
look as she flashed it for a moment upon 
Norman—its deep stifled reproach. But 
he did not see it. He was taking the 
ladies’ cloaks and getting seats. 

Presently, Pharlane brought the large 
silver tray and piles of scones, and we all 
had tea. There was a lady novelist among 
the party, and she took a seat next the 
Marchesa, and began to ask her all sorts 
of questions about the place, its legend 
and history—and was there a story ? 

The Marchesa laughed lightly ; there 
was a desperate light in her eyes. 

“They say every family has a story,” 
her tormentor said. “‘ And especially old 
ones. This house looks so romantic; it 
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is like an old face with heavy eye-brows, 
lurking back in the shadow of the hill. 
Do tell me, Marchesa ? Do you see any 


ghosts ?”’ 
“You believe in spirits?” Lady 
Martindale said, looking round. “I 


thought all writing people were so matter- 
of-fact—in private life! It is all crystal 
reading and that kind of thing, now. But 
Norman tells me there 7s a ghost here.’ 

‘““Indeed ?”” The Marchesa looked at 
her coldly, as if with sudden atteution. 
“T had not heard of it. I am—inter- 
ested!” 

She bent over the tea-pot then. I went 
over to Lady Martindale, and tried to 
change the conversation, but she was as 
mischievous as a child, and when tea 
was done, she rose to her feet, and Jaid her 
hand on Norman’s arm. 

“Now for the Blue-Beard Chamber ! 
You know you promised !” 

“Come away, then,” he said hurriedly, 
sotto voce. ‘* But don’t let us take all the 
crowd! My mother might not like it. I 
meant to take you alone, privately !”’ 

“Oh, but I could not go alone. Miss 
Desborough, will you come ?”’ 

The others had heard, however; they 
all gathered round. I could hear the 
Marchesa’s voice, very cold and haughty. 

‘What is it, Norman ?”’ 

“They want to see the ruined wing, 
mother,” he said, flushing a little. “I 
suppose there is no. objection? I told 
Pharlane to put the. plank across the 
broken stair.” 

‘No objection at all if the ladies do not 
mind getting wet,’ she said -coolly. 
“There is the kéy.” 

She handed the key to him carefully, 
and Lady Martindale,.who had put her 
hand through my arm, drew me away w ith 
her. 

“I don’t believe she liked it, all the 
same !’’ she whispered to me on the stairs. 
‘She is a curious, reticent woman! But 
I love these old houses! Is there really 
aghost ? Askeleton? Isn’t Colin rather 
a secretive kind of man ?”’ 

I laughed as naturally as I could. I 
felt very angry with her. 

“‘T have always wanted to see a ghost.” 
I said. ‘‘ Pharlane has a story about a 
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poor mad piper, who plays at thelochend; quiet! 
and I often listen, but I hear nothing— here! Do you like it ? 


nothing but the wind!” 


Fancy your burying yourself 
The House With- 
out Joy? It is such a strange name? 














The motor sped off with a hideous hoot 


“What do you do all the time?” she And they are odd people! I always say 


asked inquisitively. 
like a typical American ! 


“You are not a bit so. Why does Colin Fortescue live likea 


You are far too miser?” 
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“Does he?” I said, flushing hotly. 
““T did not know!” 

She looked at me rather mockingly. 

“ And what do you do all day ?”’ 

“T am learning Gaelic.” 

“Oh mercy!” She gave a little 
affected shriek. I had made my tone 
quite expressionless. We had reached 
the rampar* then, and one by one the 
party got cut of the window on to it. 
They gave little screams, and exclaimed 
over the vir , and the old beacon-holder, 
and the ferns, and the thick masses of 
leaves and black ivy berries springing from 
the broken and blackened edge of the wall. 

Why did Colin not re-build it ? When 
had the fire happened ? How had they 
managed only to keep that one little 
turret ? Was it haunted ? 

Norman answered as well as he could. I 
had not seen the old beacon-holder before. 
It had summoned the clans, he said, from 
far and near ; the blaze of the torch could 
be seen for miles. Some one had used it, 
apparently not so long ago, for there were 
the remains of a torch in the rusty holder, 
and this the lady novelist got hold of at 
once. 

“Who burns torches now, dear Mr. 
Fortescue ?”’ she cried. ‘“ Do they still 
summon the clan ?”’ 

“T don’t know who burnt this,” he said. 
“Phyllis and I sleep at the other side-of 
the house, on the first floor. Unless Colin 
lit it for fun!” 

He led the way on, then, to the plank 
over the broken stair, one of the ladies 
would go no further. She waited behind, 
but Lady Martindale made me go first. 
She said I was young and light-footed, but 
I had the wisdom of Socrates. If the 
plank supported me, it would her. I knew 
she was mocking me politely. I went on, 
and Norman unfastened the door. 

“Go in, Joy, first!” he said mali- 
ciously. “‘ And I shall tell Colin you took 
them—then he will not be angry! And 
of course there is nothing to see, really!” 

Was there a sudden trace of uneasiness 
in his voice ? Perhaps his mother’s face 
haunted him unpleasantly. I looked at 
him and wondered. 

“Go on,” he said. “I will fetch Lady 
Martindale.” 


So I went up the staircase again, and 
stood in the bare turret room. There 
were the remains of a peat fire on the little 
hearth, but there was absolutely nothing 
else in the room, except an old chair by 
the window. My recollection was that it 
had been almost comfortably furnished 
before. In the night they must have 
carried everything away, in the pelting 
rain, across that plank! It could not have 
been easy work. 

They came up, then, and Lady Martin- 
dale and the other lady looked round, 
with distinct disapprobation and chagrin. 
It was a most disappointing Blue-Beard 
Chamber! What was the chair for ? 

‘““My mother sometimes comes here,” 
Norman said rather disgustedly. ‘“‘ I told 
you there would be nothing, Lady Martin- 
dale. All the ghost stories are voosh! 
Though it is true about the old bell ringing 
sometimes of its own accord. I’ve heard 
that, in a storm, myself. Pharlane says 
the wind sweeps it to and fro, but I don’t 
believe that, and moreover I saw Colin set 
off in the boat one night to answer it! So 
he was taken in!” 

What was he about to say ? 

“This is interesting!” Lady Martin- 
dale said. She had taken the chair, while 
Mrs. Martin, the writer, prowled round the 
room, and tapped the walls vindictively. 

‘““ And was any one there ?”’ 

“Not a soul. I asked him next day.” 

“| think this panel has a hollow sound,” 
Mrs. Martin broke in then. ‘Oh, I 
wonder if it revolves ? Who knows what 
secret might lie hidden here, Mr. Fortes- 
cue! Do try!” 

Norman moved at once, and went down 
on his knees. He knocked, and thumped, 
and rattled, and then, to my secret horror 
the panel did slide back ina groove. They 
all pressed forward, and then there was an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“How odd! Only a chair-bed and a 
table! But they look oddly modern! I 
wonder why they are there!” 

“T think this was the servants’ wing,” 
Norman said then. “It isn’t very inter- 


esting, at all events, is it? I quite ex- 
pected a store of jewels, or some priceless 
plate. Now shall we go? I’m sorry we 
found no Blue-Beard relics!” 
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They went out then, rather reluctantly, 
and made our way across the plank. The 
Marchesa bade them farewell in the hall, 
and rather to my surprise, nothing was 
they 


said about the panel. 
thought she might 
question their 
taste. The motor 
sped off with a 
hideous hoot, and 
a kind of leap, as 
if longing to be 
away ; leaving old 
Pharlane to look 
after it with adis- 
gusted expression. 

He did not like 
‘* Incomers.”’ 


Perhaps 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GHOST BELL 





WHEN Colin re- 
turned from Oban, 
nothing was said 
about the visit to 
the turret room, at 
least in my hear- 
ing. Norman re- 
turned to Oxford 
early in October, 
and we _§ settled 
down into our 
winter quiet. 
Colin told me once 
that late autumn 
was the most beau- 
tiful time in the 





Highlands, and 
sometimes I be- 
lieved him. Not 


a blade or leaf in 
the Island of the 
Dead but was a 
glowing crimson, 
and the rowan 
trees fringing the 
loch were golden 
and orange and 
tawny red; the heather was a dim purplish 
brown, that melted away at night into a 
kind of misty violet black. I was out all 


and every day, and sometimes Phyllis 
came with me. 


There was nothing else 
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to do, she said, but her discontent was 
still incessant. If only she could go to 
London—escape the House Without Joy 
in winter! And then the last leaves fell, 
and a storm broke over us, which even I 





The Precentor dealt the coilie an adroit kick 


did not care to face. Only Colin went out, 
and .came in drenched. The Marchesa 
told me there was a hitch in forming the 
company to work the quarry ; he looked 
worried and anxious. Sometimes he and 
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I were as gocd friends as ever ; sometimes 
he would talk to me freely and frankly, 
and we were happy, both of us. On other 
days the cld restless look would cross his 
face, and the old taciturnity tie his tongue. 
He seemed to shut down a door between 
us. And I thought of the old minister’s 
white, sad face, and the damp and leaky 
church, and my resentment would dawn 
again, and my tongue, too, be tied. But 
at last Mr. Legarde’s cheque came, with 
a deep apology, and I sent it off that very 
night. I heard nothing, of course, but I 
could not resist asking Colin to row us to 
church on the Sunday after, and to my 
surprise Phyllis came down to the boat 
just as we were starting, and announced 
that she was coming with us. 

Lady Martindale had said she might 
possibly drive over ; along Sunday within 
doors was too much, even for her powers 
of endurance, and Sir Hugh had still a few 
shooters left. Also they could not play 
Bridge, for fear of Presbyterian suscepti- 
bilities, and in case Sir Hugh stood for 
Parliament next year. 

I could see The Pines party in church, 
when we got into the castle pew, late. 
Lady Martindale, very resplendent. They 
were singing my favourite, “I to the 
Hills,” and the shepherds and the dear 
dogs were there as usual. One of the 
collies yawned rather noisily once, and the 
Precentor, singing still, moved along the 
pew slowly, and dealt him an adroit kick 
in the passage, after which the brown-gold 
head sank in the paws, deeply abashed, 
and his master murmured something 
admonitory and rather sulphurous in 
Gaelic. There had been rain all night, end 
the church was fearfully damp. It poured 
down the discoloured walls in long yellow 
tears, the flooring under our pew was 
sodden and rotten. I could see the wet 
mould in places ; the lath and plaster was 
in strips behind the pulpit. But I fancied 
I could see a great content in the minister’s 
face, and I think my heart sang for joy. 
After the sermon was over—he had taken 
for his text the words: ‘‘ Goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever.” —He paused for a moment, and then 
spoke to us, bending over the pulpit. He 
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called us “‘ Dearly Beloved Brethren.” He 
said that the matter of the repairing of 
the church had been much in his heart for 
long, but that he had found it would be 
some little time still before the Heritors 
could come to their aid, and that he, and 
they, knew how hard it was to wait, and 
see their little Temple so badly in need of 
repairs, so unworthy of God’s service. 
He did not see how they could wait. And 
now God had put it into the heart of “a 
friend” to send them help—more than 
enough to have the church repaired at 
once, and it could be done well, far better 
than he had hoped for, in his wildest 
dreams, He could only thank God, and 
he knew they did so, also. 

The people listened as if bewildered. 
The dogs did not quite know what to make 
of this unaccustomed distraction, and 
gazed from the door to their masters, and 
back again, as if for guidance. I had 
kept.my head bent, and I think no one 
noticed my foolish colour, till suddenly, 
glancing up, I saw Colin’s eyes fixed upon 
me, in a long, earnest look, and my blush 
grew so deep that I made sure I was 
detected, at least by one. 

When we got out, Phyllis ran to Lady 
Martindale, and they chatted for a few 
minutes under the pine trees. I could 
hear her ladyship’s loud, high-pitched 
voice. 

“The dearest, quaintest old man, of 
course, though a perfectly hideous little 
edifice! But such a relief that some 
benevolent imbecile was going to pay the 
whole thing, for Sir Hugh had said that 
with dissolution imminent he really 
thought they would have to offer to have 
a bazaar! Members of Parliament always 
had to do these tiresome things. She 
knew one man who said bazaars would be 
found written on his heart, for when his wife 
wasn’t having one, he was opening other 
people’s!’’ She was so full of this, that 
she could only nod to me, but she carried 
Phyllis off to lunch, there being one free 
seat in the automobile, and the minister 
appeared then, and invited us to go with 
him. 

He led:us through his old garden, where 
there were high box-hedges, and where the 
trees were thick with apples and pears, 
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into a tiny and very shzbby little study New York lawyers, and indeed I am lost in 
lined with books. He wasa great scholar, wonder whoitcan be. For what can New 
Mari told me, and I could well believe York people know of little Lochnabreich ?”’ 
it. “‘ High thinking,” was writ large in “ Better not to worry,’’ Colin said, not 


his face, if plain 
living was equally 
evident on his 
board, but we found 
the broth and the 
oat cakes with 
which we were 
served perfection of 
their kind, and then 
he showed me some 
of his books. 

“And, indeed,” 
he said, “when I 
thought of the 
church, I blamed 
myself deeply, for I 
have gone on buy- 
ing, once in a way, 
and I fear have 
given way to temp- 
tation, more than 
once. I laid it on 
my conscience when 
the Elders pointed 
out to me one day 
how bad the church 
was, for I am apt to 
be dreamy, and not 
to notice; I think 
Self is the enemy 
we kill last of all, 
Mr. Fortescue, if 
indeed we ever kill 
him at all.” 

“IT should not 
have thought you 
could call yourself 
selfish, Mr. Camp- 
bell,’ Colin said, 
smiling at the old 
man. 

“Ah, we know 
ourselves best—our 
secret paths are 
open only to one 





Then the light was fixed in the voat 


Eye,’ he said. “There are hooded visitants looking at me, and then he said he thought 
of our hearts, cowled visitants, we would we had better be going, or the rain might 


hide from every eye ! 


iBut God has been be upon us. 


good, and has sent us this unknown bene- The old man shook hands with me very 
factor. The cheque comes from afirm of kindly, anc sent his regards to the Marchesa. 
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In the boat, half-way across, Colin 
looked at me suddenly over his oars, as if 
the words burst from him. 

“You do not ask our secrets, Joy—we 
have no business with yours. But—was 
that right ?—could you afford it ?” 

I could not help laughing, his tone was 
so serious. 

“Colin! It was nothing 

“Nothing ?”’” His tone was a little 
uneasy. “I do not know! Are you so 
rich as all that ?” 

“T am afraid I am horribly rich,” I said 
sadly. “‘Mr. Legarde said so. People 
talked about me in New York, and I got 
sick of being stared at, and asked for 
things. Everybody used to write to me 
for money—unworthy people, he said, 
and it only made me sad. For after all, 
if one has enough to eat and drink, too 
much money seems only a burden. And 
you see the canker of it all to me, was, 
that my father killed himself for that / 
Wore his heart out! The doctors told 
me. He went on and on, piling up money. 
living in that dreadful arena—when he 
should have rested. He wanted me to be 
a great heiress, because he and my mother 
had been poor. I wish he could have 
lived here, and seen how happy the people 
are with little. Do you think if we do not 
learn the lesson of life, here—we—we may 
learn it in the other world ?” 

“Mr. Campbell would tell you,’’ Colin 
said restlessly. His face had changed, it 
looked somehow bitterly disappointed. 
“T am not orthodox. I only know that 
God is good. I feel that. Kinder than 
the kindest heart we know. We can only 
hold on .to that, and let all the rest go. 
All the mysteries! We are only groping, 
after all, in the dusk. The veil is always 
there. But light is on the mountain tops, 
and we will win there, some day.” 

We both looked up to the Artis as he 
spoke. I forgot everything but the words. 
The voice had sounded tired and dis- 
appointed, his eyes were weary and sorrow- 
ful, but as he spoke his look lifted. His 
own words helped him—trying to help me, 
he helped himself. And there was a glory 
behind the rain-clouds, a deep fringe of 
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gold beyond the blackness. 


The hills 
teach us the message of their King. 
* * * 


I woke one night soon after this, with 
the cry of the wind shrieking through my 
room, and I rose to shut the window a 
little, as the wind was driving the rain 
across my face. As I did so, I heard some- 
thing blent with the wind—the deep note 
of the bell! I could see nothing, but my 
heart began to beat hard, as I heard it in 
the lull of the storm. Then there was a 
pause, and then another long boom. The 
summons of one “in sorrow!’ Was not 
that the stranger of the Turret Room ? 
Was he returning? I could not help 
standing still to watch, and presently I 
fancied I heard the quiet noise of a door 
closing. Then a light twinkled below, and 
I could follow it down to the loch’s ede. 
I could dimly see two figures; one 
was Colin’s, I knew by the height; the 
other would be Pharlane. Then the light 
was fixed in the boat, and I could hear the 
sound of oars in the rowlocks. The little 
boat was on the wild waters, the light 
faded into the night, and another mighty 
swirl of rain hid it from me. 

“ Poor Colin !”’ I said to myself shiver- 
ingly. ‘‘ Poor Colin!” 

Had he gone to bring back the strange 
man? The strange, unknown visitor to 
the House Without Joy ? What had he 
to do with Colin? Somehow, since my 
little confidence in the boat about my 
heiress-ship, Colin had almost seemed to- 
avoid me. That stung me through and 
through. I shed bitter tears over it in 
secret. 

I lay and thought of him, in the rain 
and the wind, meeting that sorrow-sum- 
mons, on the wild loch, and I could not: 
sleep. 

Next morning Phyllis announced at 
breakfast that she had heard “ the ghost 
bell.” 

The Marchesa looked up with a 
blanched face, but no one spoke, and 
Phyllis seemed to expect no answer. Only 
I could see her look sharply at Colin. I 
was to remember the look, later. 


(To be continued) 
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Richard 


Lovett: 


An Appreciation 


familiar figures in Paternoster Row 

was that of the Rev. Richard 

Lovett, at first Book Editor and 
then Secretary of the Religious Tract 
Society. He crossed the narrow street 
on his way home late on the afternoon of 
December 28. It 
was for the last 
time. On the fol- 
lowing morning he 
rose, and began 
the interests of the 
day, apparently in 
his usual health. 
But at noon he 
was dead. 

For years he had 
known that his 
heart was not 
strong, and for a 
few months he had 
been aware that 
prudence was 
necessary. Buthe 
cared very little 
to speak of his 
own health, and 
the rdéle of the 
valetudinarian 
would have been 
abhorrent to him. 


| ear twenty-two vears one of the most 


He went about 
his many tasks Photograph by 
as usual; some 


little caution in 

the matter of golf and abstinence in the 
matter of cycling being the only indications 
of the restraint his doctor imposed. Yetin 
his manner, too, there were some signs of 
change which may have come from a 
sense of his physical weakness. By nature 
a strong man, tenacious of his convictions 
and never lacking the courage to defend 
them, he g-ew towards the last in gentle- 
ness, in toleration of criticism or opposi- 
tion, in the desire to avoid conflict. Those 
who were much with him felt a difference ; 
and it drew them nearer to him. 
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The late Rev. Richard Lovett 


In its outline the career of Richard 
Lovett is soon sketched. It was not a 
long life ; but English Nonconformity has 
in recent years seen one after another of 
its hardest workers called from their tasks 
in their prime. With a very proper solici- 
tude men conspire to warn their friends 
against over-work; 
but another task, 
another, and still 
another will be 
pressed upon the 
men who can and 
will do them. 
Bern at Croydon 
in 1851, early left 
without father or 
mother, Richard 
Lovett began work 
in the office of a 
New York pub- 
lisher. His stay 
in America was 
not a long one; 
but he made many 
friends there ; the 
vigour and enter- 
prise of his busi- 
ness life left a deep 
impiession upon 
him ; and he never 
lost his interest 
in the affairs of 
the United States. 
He saw the great 
Republic torn by 
the bitter conflict between the North 
and South. He could recall a boy’s 
impressions of Abraham Lincoln, and his 
observant eye had noted how, as the war 
went on, the black raiment of mourning 
steadily claimed more and more of the 
community. It was in America that 
there came to him the call which drew 
him from business life to spiritual work. 

Returning to England, Lovett entered 
Cheshunt College—the one Theological 
College which, so far as I know, equally 
welcomes candidates for the ministry of 
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the Established or of the Nonconformist 
Churches. His own student life there 
began what was to be a life-long interest 
in the institution. In after years he 
became one of its governing body, and the 
much disputed project in regard to its 
future furnished one of the most anxious 
and harassing interests of his last year. 

To the new tasks Lovett brought a keen 
intellect and habits of industry. He 
graduated with honours at London Uni- 
versity and proceeded to the M.A. degree ; 
but hard work did not keep him from the 
lighter side of the College life. There are 
still some who recall his prowess on the 
cricket-field, and the zest with which he 
followed the game at an occasional visit 
to Lord’s or the Oval. On _ leaving 
Cheshunt he was for eighteen months 
Classical Master at Bishop’s Stortford 
Grammar School; but in 1876 he settled 
at Rochdale as Minister of the Countess 
of Huntingdon congregation there. 

I can bear witness that those Rochdale 
days were never forgotten; but it is pro- 
bable that the ordinary pastoral work of 
the ministry was not that for which 
Richard Lovett was most fitted. The 
literary impulse was strong within him, 
and, like many another man who has felt 
it, he looked longingly towards London. 
In 1882 the opportunity came. The death 
of Dr. Samuel Manning led to Dr. S. G. 
Green being appointed Secretary of the 
Religious Tract Society. This left vacant 
the office of Book Editor to the Society, 
and to it Richard Lovett was appointed. 
He retainec. the position until 1889, when, 
Dr. Green retiring, the Book Editor again 
became the Secretary . 

Richard Lovett’s was a full and varied 
life. He was not only concerned for over 
twenty years in bringing out the books of 
other people ; he was in addition a prolific 
author himself. Keenly interested in the 
progress of the Gospel abroad, he was for 
many years a Director of the London 
Missionary Society. To the conduct of 
the affairs of his old College he gave much 
time and thought. He filled the office of 
Deacon at Grafton Square Church, 
Clapham. He acted as Hon. Secretary of 
a gathering of London ministers, who met 
once a month to lunch together and discuss 
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questions of ecclesiastical interest. As a 
man of business he saw broad issues better 
than matters of detail; but great as was 
his happiness in writing, he found no less 
enjoyment in the publisher’s task. His 
pleasure in the good work of another was 
genuine, and he never grudged praise. 
Like all who have had to deal with many 
young and inexperienced authors, he may 
sometimes have been thought by them 
unsympathetic ; but even the youngest 
writers are not always conscious of the 
demands they make upon the good nature 
of persons with a long day’s work to do. 

Much of Lovett’s best work was done, 
as was of course natural from his posi- 
tion with the Religious Tract Society, in 
the cause of foreign missions. It may 
fairly be claimed for him that he helped the 
literature of the subject to gain the 
attention of the general public. Within 
certain limits he knew his subject tho- 
roughly. His History of the London 
Missionary Society has not the exhaustive 
character of Mr. Stock’s History of the 
Church Missionary Society—a work which 
is something larger and more ambitious 
than its title suggests: but it evolves out 
of an immense mass of material a clear, 
smoothly flowing and engrossing narrative. 
The task was an immense one. He was 
not, like the historians of the C.M.S. and 
the Bible Society, set free from other tasks 
in order to discharze that one. He had 
to work at it when the ordinary labours of 
the day were over. He would sit far into 
the night, surrounded by volumes of the 
Society’s reports, piles of correspondence 
from the mission-field, and books that 
bore upon the story he was evolving out of 


chaos. That the work told upon him is 
now very certain. Probably few men 
could, under the circumstances, have 


carried it out. 

His James Chalmers of New Guinea was 
written under equal pressure. Chalmers 
was an old friend, and a strong personal 
as well as literary interest inspired Lovett’s 
work. That it would have been issued 
when it was is perhaps doubtful had it not 
been that an operation confined Lovett 
for some time to his house. Propped up 
in bed he worked hard at the book, and 
produced with extraordinary rapidity one 
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RICHARD LOVETT 


of the most vivid and romantic of mission- 
ary biographies. Before this he had 
written the Life of Gilmour of Mongolia, 
and, when the call came, he was engaged 
upon a life of the veteran Chinese Mission- 
ary, Dr. Griffith John. His other main 
interest lay in the English Bible. The 
deeper study of this marked his life at 


Rochdale, and it was there that he 
began first to write upon it. Few men 
were more intimately acquainted with 


the history of the Bible in English, 
and still fewer had accumuiated so 
interesting a collection of early editions. 
With some of the rarest of these 
he had parted towards the end of 
his life—one perhaps of the little signs 
that he knew by how slender a thread his 
life hung. His own little manual, The 
Printed English Bible, is an admirable 
summary of its subject ; whilst his editions 
of Lechler’s Wiclif and Demaus’s Tindale 
also reflected his interest therein. That 
he wrote much besides was, from the 
nature of his office, inevitable ; but it was 
by his contributions to the literature of 
these two subjects that he would have 
wished to be judged. 

People who only saw Richard Lovett at 
work would not have guessed how heartily 
he entered into games. His imperfect 
sight might have been accepted as a 
reason for avoiding out-door pursuits ; 
but his characteristic resolution and per- 
sistence overcame this obstacle. He 
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played golf well enough to find great 
pleasure in the game, though he could 
never follow the ball far in its flight. Of 
late years he had watched but little cricket, 
but his memories of the game were worth 
listening to. He had seen Tarrant and 
Freeman, and other giants of a bygone day 
bowl; George Parr batting in his prime 
and Dr. W. G. Grace when he first came 
to town. His mind had photographed 
bits of cricket that marked the difference 
between the old game and the game of 
to-day ; such, for example, as a three by 
Grace at Lord’s off a ‘“‘ shooter” that was 
one of the fastest balls of Tom Emmett at 
his best, and an off drive for which they 
ran seven. 

The day’s work over, he liked to talk 
of many things. He had seen much of the 
world, known men worth knowing, and 
read widely. His religious opinions were 
simple, tenaciously held, and yet very 
free from mere prejudice or a sectarian 
bias. His home life was singularly happy. 
He found in his wife a partner who 
entered into all his interests, and fully 
shared his zeal for foreign missions; 
with his children he grew young again. 
The hospitality of his home at Clapham 
will be remembered by men in all parts 


of the world. As for his friends, his 
personality grew upon them; and I 


know that many will, like myself, long 

regret the loss of a good man, a generous 

colleague, a strong and courageous spirit. 
A. R. BUCKLAND. 


A Nore.—Since the year 1871 I have been on terms of close and brotherly friendship 


with Richard Lovett. 


I have known him in all moods and all circumstances, and I never 
met a more chivalrous or tender-hearted man. 


Broad-minded, shrewd, courageous, witty, 


and supremely conscientious, Lovett led the strenuous life, and never spared himself in the 
pursiutt of duty or the service of others.—YTue Eprror. 
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EAR Wimereux, on the coast of 
N Normandy, and a little distance 
from the wide open road skirting 
the top of the cliffs, a white- 
washed cottage staiu.ds squarely in the 
middle of a neglected cabbage patch. 
A long, wooden bench, and by the side of 
it a table with some tall glass jars filled 
with sweets and gingernuts, invite the 
chance wayfarer to rest and refreshment. 
A former owner has painted with huge 
black letters on the white-washed wall 
the inscription, “‘ Aux Fleurs des Champs,”’ 
regardless of the patent fact that as far 
as the eye can reach no “ flowers of the 
fields”” are to be seen beyond a stray 
poppy here and there in the yellow 
scorched grass. 

Until a few years ago a middle-aged 
man lived in wretched solitude at the 
“Fleurs des Champs,” seeing no one 
except a very rare customer, speaking to 
no one, as no one spoke to him. His 
name, Baptiste Valney, would sound 
strange even to himself, so utterly had it 
been forgotten in a scornful nickname 
since, as one of the crew of the hu. t 
going to the rescue of the Marie Galante, 
he for an instant lost his presence of mind 
in face of the raging, terrific seas, and 
jumped out, a frantic leap for life, tc 
regain the shore. Scorned henceforth by 


his fellows, he retired to this lonely spot, 
where, for a living, he made nets which 
a factor collected once a month. In his 
loneliness the counting of his meshes and 
their regularity was a comfort to him. 
So it was to be able to tell, without re- 
counting, the exact number ‘of sweets in 
each bottle; a man must think of some- 
thing. 

A time came, however, when another 
subject began to engross his thoughts. 
The Veuve Lenoir, caretaker of the chalet 
on the horizon, came once a week, on the 
Sunday, to scrub and clean the cottage, 
and at the same time to bring him his 
stock of provisions for the week. She 
was a surly, clumsily-made Bretonne, in 
a large white cap, who always brought her 
little daughter of ten or eleven with. her, 
a small but dainty copy of the mother, 
wonderfully lovely as Breton children 
often are, but also in a big white cap, 
from under which the large brown eyes 
often gave a timid and hasty glance at 
the silent man. The woman, a sulky and 
taciturn peasant, usually said to him, 
curtly, as a lesson repeated, “It is fine 
to-day,” and he answered sometimes with 
a nod, sometimes by saying, “ It may rain 
before night.” But to the little girl he 
never spoke. 

Yet his eyes followed her wherever she 
went, and at me in the morning he 
eagerly watched for a first glimpse of the 
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small figure on the horizon. His awkward 
attempts to make friends with the little 
girl began to occupy much of his thoughts 
now. At first he left, as if by mistake, 
some sweets on the table, and when he 
was out of sight the child promptly 
popped them into her small rosebud of a 
mouth. Greatly encouraged, Baptiste on 
another Sunday selected more sweets from 
his bottles, arranging them on the edge of 
the table, mysteriously, in the form of a 
small cross, and then he composed himself, 
with closed eyes as for a nap, his head 
resting against the white-washed wall. 
Presently the little girl came cautiously 
out of the cottage, went on tiptoe to the 
table, and noiselessly gathered the little 
cross off the table into her pinafore. But 
the following week, as she did so again, 
glancing furtively at the sleeper, suddenly 
a wave of red swept over her pretty face. 
She dropped the sweets, stood for a mo- 
ment awkwardly balancing herself on one 
foot, biting her long hair nervously, and 
then she silently disappeared indoors 
again. She had caught Baptiste looking 
at her from the corner of his eye! The 
charm was broken, little Julie being as 


shy as he was himself, and for a long time 
she did not come near the table again. 
Baptiste, however, though much dis- 


concerted, was not discour: zed. Pa- 
tiently, week after week, he arranged his 
little cross temptingly, and one hot 
summer’s day he must actually have 
dozed off, for when he opened bis eyes 
the sweets were gone, and in their place he 
found a bunch of poppies gathered on the 
cliff. For a moment his heart swelled 
with sweet emotion ; it was so infinitely 
greater an advance than in his humility he 
had expected for some time to come. 
How to acknowledge it without fright- 
ening the little bird away again was a 
problem which occupied him the rest of 
the afternoon. 

““ Merci, Mademoiselle Julie,” he said 
gently when she passed him to go, holding 
on to her mother; and the pleased, shy 
smile the little girl gave him in return, 
with a funny involuntary bob, made him 
so happy that he walked up and down 
before his cottage in the gloaming, talking 
to himself, planning endless devices for 
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the benefit or pleasure of his new little 
friend. 

Now that the ice was broken he soon 
discovered, to his surprise, how chatty 
Julie could be when her reserve melted 
away. Baptiste did not say much; he 
had no intuitive insight into a small girl’s 
mind, but he just let her talk, and the 
happy, disconnected prattle was sweet 
music in his ears. He lost count entirely 
of the contents of his jars; Julie now 
helped herself, joyously, making him 
share the dainties with her, to his huge 
delight. 

“Mother says you are a bad man,” 
said Julie, honourably giving him a 
brandy-ball after taking one herself. 
“Are you ?” 

“‘ Mother’s a fool,” said Baptiste curtly, 
exceedingly annoyed. 


Il 


THE cantankerous Widow Lenoir objected 
to this growing friendship and familiarity, 
and appearing one memorable Sunday 
without Julie, she was, to her unbounded 
astonishment, gruffly sent about her busi- 
ness—without her fifteen sous! These 
two, who hardly ever exchanged a word, 
now suddenly found 4 topic of mutual and 
engrossing interest. 

‘“‘ But she must mind the Villa Sophie 
for me while I am away here; people 
might call. I can’t have her playing 
about here any more,” said Madame 
Lenoir uneasily, misliking the idea of 
perhaps risking to lose her job, yet un- 
graciously unwilling to please or oblige 
“‘an outcast’ beyond the terms of her 
contract with him. Julie was not in- 
cluded. 

“Go back and fetch her,” said Baptiste 
roughly, “or you need never come again. 
I’ll do my own cleaning, or I'll get some- 
body else.” 

‘You couldn’t ! Nobody would come,” 
was the unfriendly widow’s silent com- 
ment. She would have said it promptly 
enough if her weekly fifteen sous had not 
been at stake; as it was, she compro- 
mised by offering to bring Julie now and 
then—next week, for instance. 

“Go and fetch her,” Baptiste repeated 
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slowly, with rising anger, not trusting 
himself to lift his eyes from the ground. 

The woman was now getting angry too, 
and forgot her caution. ‘‘I won’t then, so 
there! We can do without your dirty 
fifteen sous. By the blessing of God 
we'll find fifteen sou somewhere else ! 
But you won’t easily f. 1d another mother 
who will let her child so much as squint 
your way, you poor——” 

The man sprang up in a rage, and 
Madame Lenoir thought it wisest to walk 
away swiftly. Baptiste looked after her 
all the way over the level downs. When 
she was out of sight he sat down again to 
think. 

Night fell, and when the stars came out 
one by one, his mind was made up. Early 
in the morning, after hastily swallowing 
a piece of bread and drinking some sour 
red wine, he started off resolutely in the 
direction of the Villa Sophie. The woman, 
shading her eyes with her hand, saw him 
come, saw with a low mean chuckle her 
fifteen sous approaching. “‘ Cinguante 
centimes now, not a farthing less, and if 
with Julie, a franc!’’ She knew how to 
deal with the Poltron, who now seemed to 
her mad into the bargain. 

“Come in, M’sieu,” she said mockingly 
and with an unpleasant smile, as she pre- 
ceded him to the*kitchen. ‘ Pray sit 
down.” He sat down heavily on a 
wooden chair, and looked round. ‘‘ Where 
is Julie?” 

“In the garden, M’sieu; the trouble 
that child gives one in looking after her 
and——” 

“* Bring her here,” sa‘d Baptiste again, 
doggedly. 

The woman did as she was bid and 
brought the little girl. ‘‘ Dites bonjour,” 
she said icily. as if it hurt her to utter this 
common formula, but Julie went straight 
to him and held up her small round face 
to be kissed. 

From the pocket of his blouse Baptiste 
produced a heavy bag and placed it with 
a thud on the kitchen table. 

‘““T have some savings, Madame,” he 
began without any preamble—three hun- 
dred and sixty francs, frente centimes. 
““T will give the whole of it to you if you 
will give Julie to me.” 
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At this unheard-of and utterly un- 
expected offer, the woman stood dumb- 
foundec. She looked hard at Julie as if 
trying to understand. 

““ Do you mean—to buy the girl of me ?” 

Baptiste nodded. ‘‘ That’s what I 
mean. For three hundred and sixty 
francs ; I haven’t another penny.” 

““ Never heard of such a thing,”’ said the 
astonished woman, still looking vaguely 
at the child until her eyes were irresistibly 
drawn to the glittering heap. 

“Count it!’’ He moved his hand in 
the heap, causing a delicious metallic sound. 

“M’steu veut rire!” Her own was a 
hard, incredulous laugh, but she began 
nevertheless to make little piles of ten ; 
she had never seen so much money to- 
gether, and the handling of it caused her 
an intense physical pleasure. ‘“‘ M’sieu is 
joking, is he not ?”’ 

“Do I look like joking, Madame ?” 
The question was superfluous; the grey 
eyes looked resolutely, sternly into the 
woman’s hard black eyes. 

‘““ Never heard of such a thing,’”’ mut- 
tered Madame Lenoir. ‘“ Two fifty, sixty 
as if I said the child was for sale— 
seventy, eighty, ninety, three hundred. 
Bon Dieu, what is three hundred for a 
mother’s feelings ?—and ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty—yes, it’s all there. Suppose 
I won’t do it,” she turned to Baptiste, 
“Shall we still say a franc a week for the 
Sundays ?”’ 

“Not a centime.” 

While this was being vehemently 
fought out—a franc a week for work, in 
addition to the contents of the money- 
bag, was finally her irreducible minimum, 
Baptiste agreeing in the end from 
sheer weariness,—Julie played with the 
money on the table and dropped some 
of the coins on the floor. With an angry 
exclamation the mother gave her at once 
a sounding slap and was going to repeat it 
when Baptiste suddenly took the woman 
by the shoulders and shook her till her 
teeth rattled. ‘‘ You dare to touch the 
dear child again and I'll kill you!” cried 





Baptiste, who was not the man to pay 
down three hundred and sixty francs and 
look on while his property was being 
beaten. 
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“ Don’t interfere, you!’ snapped Mme. 
Lenoir, wrenching herself free from his 
grasp, “I shall beat my child if I like!” 

“You won’t, she’s not yours any more, 
she’s mine ! ’ cried Baptiste triumphantly. 
“Hands off, I say!” He dried Julie’s 
tears with the edge of his blue blouse, as 
gently as a woman, but looked daggers at 
the unnatural mother. At last, afcer 
more disputes and abuse, the matter was 
finally arranged. He left fifty francs on 
account, as a handsel, but refused to part 
with the rest before the adoption (which 
would be the legal form of the sale) had 
been ratified before a notary. 

Baptiste, as has been seen, was a crea- 
ture of impulses, good or bad, strong or 
weak. When he returned to the “ Fleurs 
des Champs”’ in the slanting rays of the 
afternoon sun—for the transaction had 
taken time—he had given up every far- 
thing he possessed in the world, all for 
the love of a little child. 


Ill 
WHEN the Villa Sophie was taken for the 
season by a rich Englishman and his wife, 


Madame Lenoir made several attempts to 
regain possession of Julie for a time, 
knowing very well that rich English 
noblemen are wont to be extravagantly 
liberal to pretty foreign children, but were 
not likely to give her any money or pre- 
sents beyond the wages strictly due to 


unattractive elderly caretakers. Unfor- 
tunately Baptiste would not listen. Yet 
something ought to be done, for she knew 
that Sir Robert Ainsley, the “‘ nobleman ” 
in question, had already once met the dear 
little thing on the downs where, for lack 
of flowers of the fields, she was plucking 
long ears of grass, and had given her child, 
her own Julie, a golden sovereign ! 

‘“ Ecoutez, M’sieu Baptiste, business is 
business; I have a right to w'at Julie 
gets given to her; that was not ; 1cluded. 
Besides, it was of course not meant for 
her to keep. Voyons, I won’t ask you for 
that English Louis d’or if——’ 

“You would not get it if you did,” 
growled Baptiste. 

“I say I don’t, but then you must let 
Julie come and stay at the Villa with me 
for a fortnight. It is only just.’’ 
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“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Madame,” said Baptiste quietly, keeping 
one eye on Julie swinging happily on the 
small wooden gate of his cottage. 

“Of what, bon Diew? And who are 
you to talk of shame! I mean to take 
Julie back with me this afternoon, or you 
shall give me that Louis d’or.” 

“Neither the one or the other,’’ said 
the man shortly. ‘Now if you have 
quite done, do me the pleasure to walk 
yourself off, Madame. If business is busi- 
ness, Julie is mine, to do with as I like, 
and I don’t like her to be used as a decoy 
to put money in your pocket, my good 
woman.” 

The “‘ good woman” saw that coaxing 
or threatening was trouble thrown away, 
and therefore reluctantly resolved to 
sacrifice a part of the expected golden rain 
that was to fall on Julie. ‘‘ I would give 
you the half of it,” she said, ‘‘ and it will 
be worth your while, for they are always 
talking about the child.” 

“How do you know that ?”’ 
Baptiste suspiciously. 
derstand them.” 

“I do! Miladi is a Parisienne! She 
told me so herself. But when they speak 
English I hear them say Julie, Julie 
continually. The child must have told 
him he: name.” 

This was true enough, but Madame 
Lenoir would have been stupefied could 
she have understood the drift of the 
English conversation. The wealthy and 
childless couple were discussing nothing 
less than a plan, long cherished, of adopt- 
ing some pretty and attractive child to 
bring up as their own, and Lady Blanche, 
naturally enough, was mad to have a little 
French girl! They were actually at this 
very moment approaching the “ Fleurs 
des Champs ”’ with the intention of making 
further acquaintance with the child that 
had so fascinated the good-natured 
Englishman. 

“She is going the round!” chuckled 
Sir Robert, a hale and fi>rid man of about 
sixty, when he heard. che child’s story. 
“Oh, yes, I understand ;—your daughter, 
Madame,” he said to his caretaker and 
housekeeper, who stood respectfully before 
them, “ but adopted by monsieur, the 
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owner of this cottage ?”’ He held Julie 
on his knees, while his lady gently re- 
moved the large white cap to have a better 
look at her. ‘Oh, you sweet child!” 
she cried impulsively. ‘“‘Come to me a 
moment! The dearest little minots——” 

‘“‘ Adopted is not the word. I bought 
her of her mother for three hundred and 
sixty francs cash down,” said Baptiste 
bluntly, his natural delicacy not extending 
to Madame Lenoir, whom he hated. 
‘Is this true, woman ?”’ asked Sir Robert 
sternly, in his sharp Quarter Sessions voice ; 
but before she could reply, Baptiste volun- 
teered the information that he could show 
Monsieur et Madame the papers and the 
receipt for the money. All eyes were 
now turned to the wretched woman, who 
faced the situation by saying coolly that 
it was nobody’s business but her own. 
Papers or no papers, she added with a 
vindictive look, everybody hereabouts 


knew what Baptiste Valney’s word was 
worth. 

““ Monsieur—Madame——” began poor 
Baptiste with an inclination of the head 
to each person addressed, with: inborn 
French politeness, but Sir Robert stopped 


him short. ‘‘ Don’t say a word, my good 
friend. A man who acts as you have 
done is above calumny. Go!” he added 
roughly to the astonished Madame Lenoir, 
“Home! You have no more business 
here !”’ 

The woman thus unceremoniously dis- 
missed made a “reverence” to the 
quality and went slowly homewards, 
willing to take hard words from a noble- 
man, but tormented by a mental vision 
of more Louis d’or changing hands without 
being herself any the richer for it. 

Lady Blanche still retained all the easy 
and lively ways of a Parisienne, and could 
talk quite familiarly with these Norman 
and Breton peasants. She praised Bap- 
tiste for rescuing the pretty child from 
a hard and avaricious woman, and told 
him that it had been the intention of 
herself and her husband, before they knew 
the child was in such good and kind 
hands, to adopt the little girl, in whom 
they took such a decided interest. Bap- 
tiste listened with pleasure to her praises, 
but was very wary and spoke very little, 
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only saying, “‘ Non, Madame,” or “ Oh, 
out, Madame’’ when her silence seemed 
to call for some answer on his part. But 
the lady had not beem in her youth 
a French girl in the gay capital for 
nothing. Slowly, with her French and 
womanly wit, as if in perfect confidence 
and friendliness, she told him of their 
position in society, their unhappiness in 
being childless, of the happy, beautiful 
life a dear little thing like Julie would 
have had with them. 

“We have no near relatives at all, you 
see, and an adopted child would of course 
have had an assured position for life, and 
all our money after us_ In ten, fifteen 
years, maybe, she would nave been “ riche 
a millions,” with houses, money, carriages 
You are not very rich, Monsieur ?”’ 

“Well, no, madame, I don’t possess a 
penny!” 

“Yet how beautiful to think, is it not, 
that if the dear child herself could choose, 
she would choose you! Later on, per- 
haps—well——” The clever woman did 
not add another word, feeling sure that a 
man so thoughtful as Baptiste would 
surely ponder all this deeply in his heart. 

IV 

GRADUALLY the full meaning of the lady’s 
cheerful chat became clear to Baptiste, 
very soon after his visitors had left the 
‘‘ Fleurs des Champs: There could be 
no doubt of it ; little Julie had been very 
happy with him now for over a year, but 
he could not blink the fact that he now 
stood between her and a splendid, a 
luxurious future, and what, beyond a 
poverty stricken existence, could he give 
her himself ? But if his darling was such 
a prize that even the rich of the world 
competed with him for her possession, was 
he not fortunate in having been the first 
to secure her ? No, Julie was his own, his 
very own; nobody should rob him of his 
only joy! 

“Come here, Julie, Juliette—are you 
never tired of swinging on that gate ?”’ 

“I’ve nothing else to do, father.” He 
had taught her to use the sweet name. 
Her own father had been a drunkard who 
fought with ber mother and used to beat 
Julie with a boot when she cried. This 
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new father was ever so much nicer to her, 
and in her child’s heart she already loved 
him dearly. 

He put down his everlasting knitting. 
The first sacrifice of all his money had 
been only the beginning—he knew that 
well; his life would have to be one long 
succession of sacrifices for her. For her 
sake he must now give up brooding in 
seclusion and must face the world and his 
fellows again in future. He had never 
taken the child anywhere yet. ‘Shall 
we walk to Wimereux and look at the 
shops, Julie ?”’ 

“Yes, let’s do that!” The child 
tumbled eagerly off the gate and danced 
joyfully up to him. ‘I want to see those 
little men made of shells! I’ve seen them 
once, red and blue ;—and the beautiful 
little houses and pincushions! Come at 
once, at once, at once!” 

The walk to Wimereux was a Via 
Dolorosa to him. Over-sensitive, he at 
first glared offensively at everyone he 
met ; then the effort proved too great and 
he walked on, with his eyes on the ground, 
looking at nothing and at no one. Julie’s 
small hand in bis own pulled him up sharp 
before a corner shop. “ Look, father, 
look !—Oh, how I should like to have that 
little man! Look!” 

The price of the little fisherman made 
of bright little shells was almost prohibi- 
tive—Cinguante centimes—fivepence. He 
consulted the few coppers in his pocket, 
and boldly entered the shop, where, if he 
could but have known it, another severe 
trial awaited him, for behind the counter 
stood his former sweetheart — an un- 
expected encounter which sent the blood 
rushing to his face and then left him with 
his teeth set, but she pretended not to 
recognise him, and he hurried Julie out 
of the shop with her little fisherman. But 
he felt he could not do this again. 

Returning by the same road, Baptiste, 
deep in wretched thought, not listening to 
Julie’s delighted chatter, they were nearly 
run over by a swiftly passing carriage. He 
pulled the child suddenly towards him 
with a jerk which caused the little doll to 
fall in the dusty road, and the wheels 
crushed it to pieces. Sadly they walked 





on, without speaking; the child cried 
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silently, and the 
trembled. 

When he had put her to bed, tenderly, 
with promises he could not keep, in a little 
cot by the side of his own, Baptiste sat 
looking at her during the light—long 
summer evening. This day had been a 
great trial to him, willingly and lovingly 
suffered it is true, but could he do it again, 
and to what good ? Could he even re- 
place the cheap doll, could he give any- 
thing in its place to her who could have 
delights and toys without end, if—! No, 
not if, as the lady had said, she could 
choose—that one irritating thought would 
not leave him; the helpless darling was 
dependent on others for her thoughts and 
her choice—but if he chose for her, for 
the best for her, what then ? 

He put the question squarely to him- 
self, as many a man has done before him— 
‘Do I love her for myself or for herself ?’’ 
The answer, complicated as the question 
is, was not long in coming to this impul- 
siveman. A hot tear fell on the tiny hand 
resting so softly and confidently outside 
the coverlet, but his mind was made up 
before it was quite dark. The happiness 
that lately came into his dreary existence 
would vanish by the morning, and the 
last sacrifice would be made for Julie, 
Juliette. 

“Shall we go, Julie, and see that nice 
lady that came yesterday ?” he asked in 
the morning ; and an hour later he stood 
with his little daughter, still his own, at 
the gate of the Villa Sophie. 

““T come to give Julie to you, Madame,” 
he said firmly to the astonished Lady 
Blanche, who could hardly credit her ears. 
“| have reflected on what you kindly 
said; I have nothing but my love to give 
the child. You will give her love and 
much more. If I fell ill or died, the 
woman who sold her once might sell her 
again, for worse. I give her to you; you 
will be a real mother to my child, I know, 
madame.” 

Lady Blanche was almost moved to 
tears. ‘‘ I don’t know what to say to you. 
But I feel what it must cost you to do this. 
My husband is away, but we will come to 
you this afternoon. May I, at all events, 
keep her this morning ? Let Sir Robert 
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decide ; but I know for certain he will 
only agree on conditic.: that you will allow 
us to make it up to you in some way. I 
won’t speak of what you, in your goodness, 
gave to the woman, but—as my husband 
would say, business is business——’” 

“No, madame, not with me. I gave 
everything, but I could take nothing for 
Julie.” 

When they came to the “ Fleurs des 
Champs” in the afternoon, they found 
the door of the cottage locked, and 
Baptiste nowhere to be seen. It is not 
known in Wimereux what beczme of “ Le 
Poltron,” for he never was seen again by 
anyone in the neighbourhood. But if you 


ask the tall young woman with a limp who 
now lives at ‘“‘ The Flowers of the Fields,”’ she 
will tell you a curious thing about him. 
She likes to tell everyone how once a rich 
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young lady drove up from a Wimereux 
hotel, with a ladies-maid and in a carriage 
and pair. She wanted to look over the 
cottage and bought everything she could 
get. ‘Out, monsieur, even an old net in 
the kitchen, even the glass jars! At first 
I thought she must be a little queer in the 
head, monsieur, but you see business is 
business, and it was not my place to ask 
what she wanted the things for.” 

“But then she asked that same ques- 
tion. Had I ever heard of a Baptiste 
Valney that used to live here ?”’ 

‘‘No, mademoiselle,’’ I said, ‘“ but¥I 
have been asked about him before. Who 
was he, then ?”’ 

“He was my father,” said the young 
lady. ‘I owe everything I possess to 
him—the best, the dearest man that ever 
lived.” 

Marcus REED. 


Lauterbrummen, Switzerland 





The Labourers in the Vineyard 


ture -have puzzled people more 

than: the parable ot the Labourers 

in the Vineyard, which represents 
men working twelve hours as receiving 
no more pay than those who toiled but 
three hours, or perhaps only one. At 
first sight it seems as though God was not 
fair. And from such a thought one’s 
mind revolts. Amid all the injustice of 
the world, due to bad laws and bad con- 
duct, one is always cheered by the thought 
of the absolute fairness of God, who will 
one day “ rectify the wrong.”’ 

The immediate occasion of the parable 
was St. Peter’s question, “‘ We have left 
all, and followed Thee. What shall we 
have therefore?’’ What reward will 
you give to us for our sacrifice ? Peter 
was a regular Jew, and wanted his quid 
pro quo. The Jews received a revelation 
suited to the religious childhood of the 
race, and were accordingly trained, like 
children, by rewards and punishments. 
But, when Christ came, the world was 
ripening for a higher method of teaching, 
which urges men to do what is right from 
love, and not from hope of reward or fear 
of punishment. Even so good a man as 
Nehemiah reminded God constantly of 
what he had done for religion, and was 
terribly afraid of God forgetting to reward 
him! So encrusted with these selfish 
notions were the Jews of old, that, when 
Christ told his hearers that the Gentiles 
called at the eleventh hour, would enter 
into the Christian Kingdom on the same 
footing as the Jews, the latter took 
offence. The parable then refers to: 


(1.) The fact that the Jews and Gentiles 
were on an equal footing as regards 
accepting Christianity. 


Prue vtas few passages in Scrip- 


For fifteen hundred years the Jews 
alone had received a revelation from God. 
Instead of being thankful, and realising 
that “election to privilege involves elec- 
tion to responsibility,” they strutted and 
plumed themselves as vastly superior to 


the heathen. 
leveller. 


But Christianity is a mighty 
And _ Jesus levelled up the 


privileges of the Gentiles to the same 
position as those of the Jews. These poor 
heathen might now come in penitence to 
the Son of Man, and equally with the 
Jew might hush their sobbing hearts on 
His bosom of infinite love. 

Had the Jews possessed the broad mind 
of their great prophets, they would have 
rejoiced in this levelling up. But “ love 
of reward ”’ was engrained in their nature. 
The quintessence of that spirit is shown 
in the intensely Jewish proverb, “ He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord, and He will repay.”’ That is such 
good security, that anyone would be willing 
to lend to the poor, and confidently 
expect it all back again—with interest. 
This selfish spirit, which wants to keep 
all the good things to oneself, is not 
confined to Jews. Some so-called Chris- 
tian men grumble when they find another 
man has a picture just like theirs; and 
sometimes a Christian girl is heard griz- 
zling, because another girl sings the same 
songs as she does. We ought to rejoice 
that others have the same good things 
as ourselves. And the Jews ought to 
have rejoiced that the Gentiles had the 
same religious privileges as they. 

But the lesson of the parable is deeper 
still. It shows: 


(2) That a man called late to a work often 
does more than a man called early. 


Cincinnatus, fetched from the plough to 
be Dictator of Rome, achieved in a few 
hours the victory, which other generals 
had failed to gain, though they had 
laboured long. A skilled physician, called 
in at the eleventh hour, may do more for 
the patient than the ordinary doctor, who 
has toiled for months. In business, a 
man lately taken into partnership may 
achieve more than a partner of years’ 
standing. 

Paul called last to be an apostle, did 
more than any .of the other apostles 
though they had been with Jesus from 
the beginning. A suddenly converted 
woman, acting as a slum-sister, may do 
more lasting work than a jog-trot Christian 





THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD 


who has been for years in the Vine- 
yard. Undoubtedly some that are last 
become first. And, in estimating the 
value of any work, we must consider 
the quality as well as the quantity. 
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late-comer. William Lloyd Garrison, who 
devoted all his life to abolish negro 
slavery, woke up one morning to find that 
Abraham Lincoln had, with one stroke 
of the pen, set the black man free. No 


The Labourers’ Plea 
(After the drawing by Sir John Everett Millais, P.R.A. 


But for the chief lesson of the parable, 
we must scratch a little deeper still. Then 
we come to the truth. 


(3) That we are not to serve God for what 
we can get out of Him. 


True service is based on love. Its 
reward is the joy of doing good : therefore 
they that toil longest are the happiest 
and have no jealous feeling against a 


one’ rejoiced more than Garrison, whe 
had borne the burden and heat of the day, 
that Lincoln coming in at the eleventh 
hour, had done such glorious work. 
Garrison’s reward was not in any tem- 
poral gift, not even in the praise of men, 
but in the glorious service itself. The 
Apostle Paul, though called last, was never 
envied by the other apostles, but con- 
gratulated on his achievements. 
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Each labourer in the parable had the 
same payment, a denarius, the regular 
wage ‘for a man hired for a day. So each 
toiler in Christ’s Vineyard has the ‘ame 
blessing, the Master’s “‘ Well done” in 
Heaven. But the same “ Well done”’ 
brings to St. John, who toiled for many 
long years, more joy than to the peni- 
tent thief, because the Apostle worked 
from love and not from desire of reward. 

The highest service is unselfish. Those 
who toil in Christ’s Vineyard, those who 
seek to lift their fellow creatures to a 
higher life, and to make their brother’s 
cross more light, find the service is its 
own reward. Arthur Tappan gave up 
wealth and a life of study for the anti- 
slavery crusade. 


God said ‘‘ Break thou these yokes. 
These heavy burdens. I ordain 
A work to last thy whole life through, 
A ministry of strife and pain. 

Forego thy dreams of lettered ease, | 
Put thou the Scholar’s promise by. 

The rights of man are more than these ’”’ 
He heard and answered -‘‘ Here am I.” 
He set his face against the blast, 

His feet against the flinty shard, 

Till the hard service grew at last 

Its own exceeding great reward. 


Undo 


True service is absolutely unselfish. 
The parable touches on one of -the 


deepest mysteries of life. Why are some 
called sooner than others? Those who 
went in at the eleventh hour were outside 
the vineyard, because no man had hired 
them. They were waiting for the call. 
A girl brought up in a godless household 
never hears the call till she is a middle-aged 
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woman, and meets with sincere Christian 
workers. A young man, with a high 
sense of honour, is disgusted at the slip- 
pery tricks done in business by his father, 
who iabels himself a Christian. For 
years this son has a distaste for religion. 
Late in life he meets with a teacher, who 
has a ring of sincerity in his voice, and a 
countenance which man is bound to honour 
and women instinctively to trust. Then 
at the eleventh hour he enters the vine- 
yard. 

Of two brothers one is called early to 
his Master’s service. The other has cruel 
temptations, and is beset with doubt. 
Only years afterwards, when passion is 
played out, and the hollowness of un- 
belief practically demonstrated, does he 
enter into the Vineyard of the Lord. 
These mysteries we leave with Him who 
is absolutely fair in judging mankind. 

True service is unselfish. It takes a 
pleasure and a pride in its work. And, 
until we can get something of the same 
spirit into daily business, it will con- 
tinue to be the grab and grasp it is to-day. 
Those who regard their toil as the fulfil- 
ment of a social duty rather than the 
means of getting the largest remunera- 
tion for the smallest services, those who 
take a pride in their work, are living above 
the fog of the money-seeking policy of the 
world. 

The Master of the Vineyard gives “ unto 
this last’? as unto the others, in order 
that men may not meanly try to serve 
God for what they can get out of Him. 

F. W. AVELING, M.A. 





TO JULIA. 


I dreamt the roses one time went 


To meet, and sit in parliament : 
The place for these, and for the rest 
Of flowers, was thy spotless breast, 
Over the which a state was drawn 
Of tiffany, or cobweb lawn : 

Then, in that parley, all those pow'rs 
Voted the rose the queen of flow'rs ; 
But so, as that herself should be 

The matd of honour unto thee. 


RoBertT HERRICK. 
1591-1674. 





The Will of Jesus Christ 


UR consciousness is a unity; but 
we all recognise that our will is 
clearly distinguishable from our 
thought and from our feeling. 

A person lacking will lacks self-control and 
lacks that inward energy which prompts 
to and issues in effort. “‘ The will,” says 
one thinker, “is the true proper self.” 
“Character,” says another, “is com- 
pletely fashioned will.” 

The will, as other faculties, exists in 
different persons in different degrees. 
Some have strong intellects and little will 
power; they think much but do little. 
Others have not a little power and a very 
little common-sense; they become self- 
willed persons, ever getting themselves 
and their friends into trouble. Disci- 
plined will power is of the essence and 
substance of character. 

Great men whose greatness is in the 
upper air of thought, who are thinkers 
chiefly, need not strong will. But the 
reformer, the founder of a new order of 
things, the man of action, cannot be with- 
out a strong, stedfast will. Jesus pos- 


sessed a good understanding. He set in 
the firmament of human knowledge new 
orbs of luminous thought, divine ideas of 


guenchless light. Jesus, however, was 
chiefly a man of action. He had a great 
mission to fulfil, a mighty work to accom- 
plish. He came to set up the Kingdom 
of God. He therefore needed great will 
power. And such power He possessed. 
He often spoke of His will. ‘‘ I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of Him that 
sent me.” ‘‘ Nevertheless, not my will 
but Thine be done.” 

The will is the dynamo of life, the source 
of energy, and therefore the source of life’s 
output. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, declared 
that ‘‘ the difference between one boy and 
another consists not so much in talent as 
in energy.” ‘“‘ The longer I live,” said 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, “the more I am 
certain that the great difference between 
men, between the great and the insignifi- 
cant is energy, invincible determination, 
an honest purpose once fixed and then 
death or victory. This quality will do 


anything in the world; and no talents, 
no circumstances will make a two-legged. 
creature a man without it.” 

Energy of will is the dominant note, 
perhaps ; not of all great men, but of all 
great men of action. Of Julius Cesar it 
was said, “ Quic quid vult valde vult ”— 
Whatever he willed, he willed strongly. 
Suwarrow used to say of a person who 
failed: ‘You can only half will.” 
‘Impossible! The Alps block the way,” 
it was said to Napoleon. ‘ There shall be 
no Alps,” he replied. The Simplon road 
was the creation of that mighty will. 
Inflexibility of purpose was the broad 
mark of Wellington’s character. ‘I will 
trample upon impossibilities,”’ said Pitt 
on one occasion. “I will be heard,” 
wrote the great anti-slavery champion, 
Lloyd Garrison. ‘‘ You shall hear me,” 
said Disraeli to a restive House of Com- 
mons. 

The human will power of Jesus was not 
less mighty than any of these, howbeit he 
showed it in very different ways. We see 
his great will power in his calm facing of 
his powerful enemies, in his persistent 
pursuing, against ever increasing obstacles, 
of his purpose, in his wonderful power over 
individual men and great multitudes, over 
unclean spirits and diseased persons. “I 
will, be thou clean,” he said to the leper, 
and the leper was cleansed. ‘‘ Come out of 
him,” he said to the unclean spirit, and the 
unclean spirit came out of the man. It is 
held by some that Christ’s miracles of 
healing were substantially the result of 
simply His great will power. But without 
favouring so extreme a position, it is plain 
that the will of Jesus did play a great part 
in His miracles. Virtue went out of Him 
after healing. He needed to go apart and 
rest awhile after healing all manner of 
diseases. 

The force of Jesus’ will power never 
showed itself in such ways as the stamping 
of the foot, or in excessive emphasis, or in 
extravagant asseveration. He never said 
anything like the proud words, “I will 
trample upon impossibilities,” or “ There 
shall be no Alps.’’ Conscious of supreme 
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strength, His will never felt the need of 
affirming or defending itself. His will 
power moved so calmly and surely to the 
accomplishment of its purpose that to 
itself it did not attract attention. 

“ How can I get more will power ?” a 
youth of considerable acquisitive power once 
asked the writer. As intellectual power, 
so will power does not exist in all persons 
in equal degree. Some enjoy five talents 
of will power, others only two, and others 
butone. Careful “‘ trading,’ however, may 
at least double our original capital of will 
power. Feeble health usually decreases 
will power. Yet William III. and Baxter 
though of feeble health were men of large 
will power. Good health, however, is an 
almost necessary physical basis of will 
power. Over fatigue or over nervous 
strain will dethrone even a strong will. 
Even Jesus felt His will power diminished 
by excessive strain. Certain forms of 
vice are fatal to will power; they suck 
from the will vitality and energy, leaving 
it flaccid and feeble. The culture of the 
understanding greatly ministers to will 
power. To see clearly is to will strongly. 


The habit of being able to look over the 


details and incidents of a line of action 
and to fix the mind upon the final end is a 
great re-inforcement to the will to press 
on and attain. 

Still the great secret of will power is 
moral and spiritual. The will of Jesus 
was so strong because it was altogether 
rooted in the will of God. He was abso- 
lutely consecrated to the will of God. Not 
My will, but Thine be done, was the key- 
note of His life. With the limited records 
before us, we cannot know the inner work- 
ings of the soul of Jesus from his youth up. 
Plainly from the beginning he was wholly 
consecrated to the divine will. He grew 
with His growth in favour with God. Ere, 
however, He began His public work, there 
came with widening life and knowledge a 
widening consecration. He was to set up 
the Kingdom : that to Him was certain. 
But how was He to set it up? He was 
conscious of vast power: how was He to 
use it ? What was the divine will herein ? 
This question drove Him into the wilder- 
ness and kept Him there forty days think- 
ing it out with God and battling it out 
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with Satan. Two ways were open to Him, 
the way of uniting with worldly schemers, 
or the way of lonely spiritual teaching ; 
the way of being the leader of a political 
party or the way of taking up the Cross ; 
the way of Carnal popularity—bread to 
the flesh—or the way of the Cross—a stone 
to the flesh. Which should He take ? 
God’s will moved Him to the Cross. 
Should he turn that stone into bread ? 

The issue then cleared, there could be 
no hesitancy with Jesus. He chose the 
divine will. He went up from the wilder- 
ness with His will fully set, inflexibly 
determined to do the divine will of setting 
up the Kingdom by patient teaching, by 
holy living, by sacrificial death. This 
union of His human will with the divine 
will was the secret of the unfaltering will 
power of Jesus. 

There is natural will power apart from 
consecration to God; but a will not 
naturally strong devoted to and united 
with the will of God partakes of the divine 
strength and constancy. Accepting God’s 
will as the sole and complete guide of their 
life, frail women and weak men become 
clothed with a strength which moves the 
wonder of the worldly. To the world 
saying to them, “‘ It isimpossible to you to 
live the righteous life,” they reply, “* In the 
strength of God’s will I can trample upon 
impossibilities.”” ‘‘ But on your way there 
are mountains of difficulty, a perfect 
Alpine range.’”’ The power of the divine 
will moving in their consecrated will, a 
more than Napoleonic force of will 
possesses them, and they say, ‘“ There 
shall be no Alps.” To the prison, to the 
torture, to the fires of ma :yrdom conse- 
crated youths and maidens uave gone with 
a constancy of will like to Cesar, because 
they believed it was the will of God. 
“God wills it,” said Luther, and on he 
went with his gigantic work of reform ; 
the strong castles of vested interests and 
the fortified cities of ancient superstitions 
went down before him. 

Union with God’s will moreover disci- 
plines our will. The will of many is feeble, 
fickle, inconstant. They are hot for a 
thing to-day, then to-morrow they are 
cold for it: impulsive, wayward, variable. 
You cannot depend upon them; leaning 
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upon them they break like a reed piercing 
your hand. Others are the opposite ; 
headstrong, perverse, obstinate, right 
or wrong they stick to their way; they 
are obdurate, contumacious. The habit 
itself of submitting our will to God cures 
not a little of these faults; and then the 
divine will in response to our submssion 
ever penetrates our will with its wisdom 
and constancy. 

But like Jesus we must know not only 
the general will of God, but God’s parti- 
cular will for us to be devoted to that. It 
is ‘clear that God’s will is that we should 
revere and love Him, and love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves. It is clear that God's 
will is that we in trouble should be patient 
and under provocation should be meek, 
and in difficulty should be prudent. But 
what would God have us to do at this 
juncture, where it is not so much a 
question of duty as of judgment as to 
which out of several courses is the best 
to take ? Jesus did not see clearly God’s 
will for Him without that wilderness time. 
And who are we that we, without prolonged 
thought and earnest prayer and much 
waiting upon God, shall come to know 


We 


what God’s particular will is for us ? 
must habitually commit our way unto 
Him, and ever be watchful for the indica- 


tions of His will. And surely it is good 
to consult at times those who are in the 
teaching of God. Then we come to know 
God’s particular will for us; let us, like 
Jesus, abandon ourselves absolutely unto 
it and we shall be strong. 

From this will of Jesus proceeded at 
least three marked qualities of his 
character, viz., peace, independence, in- 
fluence. Around Jesus towards the close 
of His ministry the people raged and 
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the rulers took counsel together against 
Him. He walked in tempests and amid 
pitfalls, yet serene as a star amid cloud 
wrack He moved onward, not hesitating, 
not questioning. ‘‘I have meat to eat 
that ye know not of. My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent me.” He was 
satisfied doing that will, no matter what 
form that will took. _ 

Jesus at length stood alone, the rulers 
stood apart from Him, the people dropped 
away from Him, His disciples were alien- 
ated. He was unpopular, forsaken, left 
alone. Did He complain ? Did Heshow 
signs of timidity ? Did He give out that 
He was ready to modify or to withdraw ? 
Nay ; solitary He stood like the pyramid 
in the plain. He was independent, self- 
reliant, self-contained. But in this atti- 
tude there was no pride, no suggestion of 
the thought, “I will go My own way.” 
Whence this impressive independence ? 
Here: ‘I seek not Mine own will. I am 
alone, yet not alone for the Father is with 
Me.” 

No man, perhaps, has such little good 
influence as the man who seeks his own 
will, who plays for his own hand, whose 
tone and style say, “I will have my own 
way.” The self-willed man men avoid. 
They have an instinct that sooner or later 
he will miss the way. But the man who 
goes straight on because he goes for the 
true and the right which he clearly sees, 
who is self-forgetful, strong in will, inde- 
pendent, persistent—that man has influ- 
ence. He is a shepherd whom the sheep 
follow. They know his voice. Such was 
Jesus. Men follow a leader who is led, 
though they see not that higher Light that 
leads Him. 

ALBERT GOODRICH. 








On the Flying Carpet 


F King Solomon were re-incarnated 
in this century’s youth, and could 
weave anew the magic flying carpet 
whereon he translated from place 

to place those mortals who lacked a 
necessary experience, there is one small 
corner to which he would send many, who, 
“having eyes see not,” so that they 


gates finds it difficult at first to realize 
that the 160 citizens in this little dominion 
are blind; and as one wanders from the 
class-room to the gymnasium, the skating- 
rink, the parade-ground, or across the 
slopes of the garden to the Slojd work- 
shop, the swimming-baths and the lake, 
amazement deepens to admiration. For 


A Typewriting Class at the Normal College 


might learn what Light and Life there 
may, and should be, in a Kingdom of 
Darkness. 

Under the luminous shadow of the great 
Crystal Palace at Norwood,. nestling in its 
own pleasant grounds, is this Home of 
Compensation, where the physical vision 
denied to sightless eyes is given mentally 
to other senses ; those of touch, of hearing, 
of feeling, and of imagination. Here 
in the Normal College and Academy 
of Music for the Blind wonders are 
achieved, and miracles (for miracles are 
but alteration or suspension of natural 
law) are worked. The visitor within the 


the impossible is made possible; the 
blind are leading the blind, and sharing 
with them the lives of ordinary people, 
and their affliction is as hough it were 
not. 

In these British Isles which hold so 
prominent a place at the Board of Nation®, 
there are 35,000 blind people at least, all 
debarred (some more than others, by 
poverty) from taking any active share in 
life ; condemned to sit through the long 
years in the night of introspection. A 
paternal Government takes no heed of 
these poor children, makes no provision 
for them, leaves them, often in lowest 
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depths of penury, to grope in vain for 
help. Other countries, other manners! In 
tae United States, France, Germany, 
Austria, Prussia, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, and 
England’s colonies, there is provision for 
the blind by taxation; and in Japan the 
method adopted is at once simple and 
ingenious. Certain trades, such as “sham- 
pooing,”’ may be practised, and certain 
musical instruments may be made, sold, 
and taught only by the blind. Therefore, 
there are no indigent blind people in 
Japan; yet even there they recognise 
that improvement on their system is 
desirable. 

It has remained, however, here in the 
heart of England, for an American to 
show us by precept and practice what 
we can do by voluntary contributions 
(since the Government does not provide 
involuntary ones), and Dr. Campbell, one of 
the founders and Principal of the Royal 
Normal College, has in the space of thirty 
year; accomplished a colossal work. 

His own life-story is one of pathetic 
and tragic interest. Born in Tennessee, 
about sixty years ago, he was playing as 
a ‘tiny boy in the yard, when the branch 
of an acacia tree pierced his eyeball. With 
skilful treatment the accident might have 
left no-result, but the lack of this caused 
him to lose the sight of both eyes, so 
that at five years of age he was blind. 
On the night when the last ray of hope 
finally disappeared his mother had carried 
him out as usual to look at the stars from 
the piazza. ‘‘ Why is it all so dark?” 
he asked. ‘“‘Isn’t God going to light up 
the stars for your little boy ?” 

The fact that one of the last sights he 
remembers was that of his old black nurse 
being flogged for some trivial fault made 
him an abolitionist, and this very nearly 
cost him his life when he was twenty-two. 

Dr. Campbell had just married and 
settled down as musical director in a large 
school when his abolitionist views were 
discovered, and he was given the choice 
of abjuring them or being hanged. He 
chose the latter. When, however, it was 
publicly known that a blind man was to 
suffer this extreme penalty there was a 
general protestation, and the sentence had 
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to be remitted a few hours before it was 
to be carried out. He was, neverthe- 
less, ‘‘ boycotted,” and this soon obliged 
him to leave Tennessee; thus taking the 
first step in the long journey that ended 
at Norwood, and led to the foundation of 
this college where the blind of both sexes 
are taught to be as capable and active 
physically as Dr. Campbell is himself. 
He is a good rider, an indefatigable 
climber of mountains, a skater and 
swimmer, as well as an accomplished mu- 
sician. And in the College there is one 
of the most perfect gymnasiums in 
London, where all the best apparatus and 
methods, English, German, Swedish, and 
American, are employed. The agility and 
pluck of the students is due, no doubt, to 
the perfection of their training. In the 
swimming-bath and in the skating-rink it 
is the same, and one of the strangest sights 
of all is the twelve-bicycle machine, on 
which are eleven riders quite blind (there 
being only the steerer with sight), which 
careers swiftly through the grounds, and 
takes a fifty or sixty mile outing. In the 
boats on the lake there is the same 
rule, the steerer alone possessing sight. 

Kickpole, a kind of football game, and 
skittles, are played with zest, while for 
the children there are giant strides and 
other games. In the Kindergarten, model- 
ling in clay, plaiting, weaving, and drawing 
(by means of bent wires) are taught and 
skilfully practised; while the Slojd class 
gives proficiency in joinery and carpen- 
tering. Then come the typing rooms, where 
girls are typing from dictation, others from 
memory, and some busy transcribing 
their own shorthand notes—written on 
an embossing machine having a conti- 
nuous roll of paper—and at a speed com- 
paring favourably with that of an ordinary 
shorthand writer. Letters and other mat- 
ter are dictated to these operators who, 
afterwards reproduce them on the type- 
writer as rapidly and as accurately as 
though they could see. 

“Hammond ” typewriters of the same 
kind as supplied to the ordinary public, 
are used, a simple “ tabulating attach- 
ment” having been designed by the 
College authorities for their pupils’ use, 
and can be readily added or removed at 
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will. 
raised, 
speed. 

It is very interesting to learn that type- 
writing can be so successfully undertaken 
by these pupils that they execute orders 
for the public; hence a new field of em- 
ployment is opened up to them, which is 
the one aim and object of the College 
authorities. 

Last, but not least, is the music school 
itself, beginning with the tuning of pianos, 


Certain keys, too, 
forming guides 


are 
that 


slightly 
facilitate 
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praise to the musical training at the 
College, and this is testified to by the 
degrees and scholarships taken by the 
pupils. There is also ample demonstra- 
tion of it at the concerts in the great 
music hall of the College, with its church- 
organ given by Dr. Armitage. 

When one reflects how lonely and cheer- 
less is the usual life of a blind person, one 
appreciates to the full the joy that music 
must bring into it; and when, coupled 
with this intellectual pleasure, there are 


A Corner in the Girls’ Playground 


a trade so successfully accomplished that 
out of an income of £25,000 earned by the 
students at the College, a large percentage 


is due to the tuners. A small model of 
a grand piano, made and given by 
Messrs. Broadwood, takes to pieces 
entirely, and by the time a tuner has 
reached the top of his class he knows 
all the inmost details of the instrument. 
From tuning and repairing to playing is 
not a long step, and then comes singing, 
the Braille system again being brought 
into use both for reading and writing 
music. 


Sir John Stainer has given unqualified 


added those of outdoor sports and exer- 
cises, one understands what an ideal home 
this college must be for its inhabitants. 
The gift of independence is bestowed 
freely here on those who would otherwise 
be most pitifully dependent. Of every 
hundred students who have completed 
their college training, eighty-nine are self- 
supporting as teachers, organists, and 
pianoforte tuners. 

As one walks through the grounds one 
sees little groups of students walking, 
without guide or assistance, helped only 
by such mechanical means as a slight 
incline upwards or downwards on the 
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paths when steps, a turning, or cross-road 
are near. On the asphalt parade-ground 
a contingent of athletic youths are going 
through varied march evolutions, finally 
forming themselves into a deft pyramid 
under the direction of Mr. Guy Campbell, 
son of the Principal, who is an indefa- 
tigable worker at the College. The rows 
of contented faces surrounding one every- 
where are an object lesson in them- 
selves, and one leaves the College 
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provide them with form, size and colour, so 
that from description, aided by the know- 
ledge of proportion at their finger-ends, 
they can draw a landscape, or model an 
object in natural history. 

Roller-skating is an original idea of 
Dr. Campbell’s, and it is an interesting and 
enjoyable sight to see the students per- 
forming the most intricate evolutions and 
dances on the rink. It is a singular fact 
that in a roller-skating figure-test open to 
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ashamed of discontent that is not counter- 
balanced by the blessing of sight, and glad 
that even to this small handful of the 
many blind in our midst this little ‘‘ Eden 
on earth” is open, where they can find 
not only occupation and independence, but 
happiness. So well do they know, by des- 
cription, the beauties of scenery, of flowers 
and trees, that they can design the borders 
and beds in the lovely grounds of their 
home, and can decide whether this or that 
tree should be cut down to enhance 
or enlarge the view. In fact, they see 
with their minds ; and word-photographs 


all comers, a blind pupil from the College 
carried off the silver medal ! 

Dr. Campbell is an expert mountaineer, 
and is the only blind man who has ever 
ascended Mont Blanc. Before his first 
visit to Switzerland he learnt, by the aid 
of a model, all the peaks that he intended 
to climb, so that they were already 
familiar to him. But this is only one of 
the many wonderful things, the possibility 
of which has been demonstrated already, 
and is being daily rendered more acces- 
sible, in this kingdom of the blind. 

BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL. 
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Recollections of 


N the dawn of my life’s long day the 
world of literature and the world at 
large were different from what they 
are to-day, the chief cause of differ- 

ence, as it seems to me, being the com- 
parative difficulty and slowness in travel- 
ling, which rendered remote corners of the 
country doubly remote, and kept a large 
proportion of the population on the same 
spot from vouth to age, thus intensifying 
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of the year, and by holding their ‘“ hunt 
meetings,” races and balls there, as at a 
central rallying point. The travellers 
who halted for at least a night, and filled 
the various “ George Inns ”’ and “ Royal 
Arms,’’ thus completing a convenient 
stage of the coach journey, passed without 
stopping, when the railway carried them 
so much more rapidly to their destination. 
Institutions which had existed largely for 
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individual and local peculiarities and 
causing traditional prejudices to die hard. 

True the substitution of railways for 
coaches and steamboats for wherries, 
though highly beneficial on the whole, had 
its detrimental side to country towns. Just 
as the union of the crowns and the union 
of the Parliaments withdrew first the 
Sovereign, and next the nobility and gentry 
from the Palace of Holyrood and from 
their old haunts in the High Street and 
the Cannongate, so the local lords and 
lairds ceased to have mansion-houses in 
the nearest country towns, to which they 
lent dignity by dwelling there for a part 


the benefit of the classes, county halls, 
country town theatres which stars from the 
capital did not disdain to visit, coffee- 
rooms, etc., dwindled and died a natural 
death. The very appearance of the town 
lost something of its attraction after there 
were no longer stated bright hours when, 
with a flourish and a rattle, the coach with 
its four prancing horses, its red-coated 
guard blowing his cheery horn, its tippeted 
coachman—a man of importance much 
courted in his day, and its complement of 
passengers, swung round a corner and 
stopped at the open doors of the principal 
inn, before which an appreciative little 
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crowd was already collected, waiting to 
hear the last news from the capital. The 
railway station outside the town, with its 
gates and its platforms, its dark chain of 
carriages and waggons, its worried ticket- 
collector and blustering station-master, 
were poor substitutes, so far as pictur- 
esqueness was concerned, for the old coach, 
and contributed nothing to the gaiety of 
the scene. It was another world when 
the growing-up members of my family 
went as a great event to Edinburgh, by 
coach and by wherry, and among the 
sights of the capital were taken to Holy- 
rood Chapel to see the French Royal family 
in exile, among them Ja filla Dolorosa, the 
Duchesse d’ Angouléme, Marie Antoinette’s 
daughter, who, as the girl “‘ Madame 
Royale’’ entered the Temple one of a 
party of five Royal prisoners, and came 
out after years of bitter captivity alone, 
father, mother and aunt having perished 
by the guillotine, and most pitiable 
of all, the little Dauphin brother having 
died in half-witted misery. 

In country towns like the one in which 
I was born the chief seats of literature 
were the bookseller’s shop, the lending 
library—frequently, but not always, located 
at the bookseller’s, the coffee-room, and 
the manse if the minister had literary as 
well as theological proclivities. The old 
country booksellers were printers and 
publishers on occasions, the local news- 
paper, where it existed, was their property. 
They turned out books at intervals, and 
their style of printing and binding would 
not have done discredit to an Edinburgh 
or a London publishing firm. I have in my 
possession a copy of “ the Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ dated a century back, brought out 
in my native town, and consisting of such 
excellent paper, type and binding that 
they have endured any amount of free 
and easy youthful misusage, and to this 
day not many modern books can match 
this one. The lending library was 
unusually good, on account of valuable 
bequests it had received from time to 
time, but I was too young to avail myself 
of it. I can dimly remember my father 
leading me by the hand to the bookseller’s 
and mentioning, by way of introduction 
in view of buying some juvenile book, 
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that this was his little girl who was so fond 
of reading, when the bookseller generously 
suggested that if I would but keep the 
books clean, I was free to read through his 
stock of children’s books. A little to my 
father’s surprise, I did not rise to the bait, 
I daresay partly because, in the shortsight- 
edness of childhood and youth to which, 
as Jane Austen has pointed out, six weeks 
form an eternity, I did not realise how 
soon I should read through the book I held 
in my hand, partly because the glory of 
possession laid hold of me; I craved my 
name to be written in full on the first page, 
and that being done, the little volume 
could not possibly be exchanged for any 
other. 

From the coffee-room there dribbled 
out after a year’s interval the old numbers 
of Blackwood’s and Tait’s magazines, the 
only magazines of the kind in circulation. 
These were sold at the end of the year to 
the coffee-house members. A few “ Taits”’ 
reached us, and very many “‘ Blackwoods,” 
as my father was a Tory in politics. 

After we lived in the country where books 
were scarcer than in the little town, my 
reading was largely confined to the Waver- 
ley Novels, of which we had a fine set, and 
the fiction in the odd numbers of “ Black- 
wood ”’ consisting then almost entirely of 
Warren’s “ Tales from the Diary of a late 
Physician.” The last was a somewhat 
melancholy study for a very young girl. 
““Chambers’ Journal” we must have had 
continuously, for, though I do not re- 
member the death of Sir Walter Scott, 
which happened when I was five years of 
age, I can recall sitting on the floor of my 
father’s little library—the old term “‘ book 
closet” is more fit—surrounded by back 
numbers of Chambers’ Journal, one of 
which impressed me by its deep black 
border in commemoration of Sir Walter’s 
death. 

In the country our reading was limited 
more to the books which belonged to us, 
though we had still fitful, intermittent 
readings for a quarter or six months, in 
the library of the town we had left. In 
that case the books were packed in a green 
baize bag and conveyed the fifteen miles 
in a carrier’s cart, to and fro once a week. 
But the drawbacks were numerous. The 
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librarian, an elderly man more distin- 
guished by his jocularity and bonhomie 
than for careful attention to his duties, 
paid little heed to the book lists which 
were forwarded to him; _ indeed, he 
regarded the sending back the bag contain- 
ing only a volume of old-world sermons as 
permissible fun. The carrier was a man 
of roving, unsteady habits, who did not 
belong to the village nearest to us, but 
only visited it on his rounds. Sometimes 
he did not bring the books which ought 
to have been 
delivered on 
Friday till Satur- 
day or Monday, 
sometimes he 
forgot to go to 
the library and 
we had to wait 
another week for 
our literary fare. 
My brother and 
I would trudge 
the half mile to 
the carrier’s place 
of call, and if, 
by a happy 


chance, the green 
baize bag was in 


evidence, carry 
it home between 
us, choosing the 
road by the sea- 
shore that we 
might sit down 
on the sands 
and explore the 
contents of the 
bag—as often to 
our disappoint- 
ment as to our gratification. We were 
less liable to failure when we had recourse 
to the village library. It was far smaller, 
but there at least we could see and select 
our books, and it had some which were 
treasures to me. 

The days of extravagantly heroic or 
extremely romantic fiction were passing 
away, though I had read—I forget now 
from what source—Jane Porter’s “‘ Scot- 
tish Chiefs’? and her “ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,”’ Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” and the greatly inferior 
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“Children of the Abbey,” by a less known 
author. I relished them with a child’s 
omnivorous appetite, but I had at least 
sufficient discrimination to prefer books 
truer and more lifelike, for a girl reared on 
Sir Walter Scott has literary discernment. 
At the same time I do not believe that it 
was from any unusual precocity that I 
turned to the Waverley Novels, which 
must have moulded my taste and that 
of other readers of the family. It was 
a case of necessity in the absence of other 
books, especially 
of books written 
advisedly for 
young people, 
and at the same 
time possessed 
of some literary 
merit. I never 
in my young 
days came 
across Maria 
Edgeworth’s 
tales for the 
nursery and the 
schoolroom, nor 
Mrs. Barbauld 
and Dr. Aikin’s 
books, nor, with 
one exception, 
Mrs. Sherwood’s, 
but I was very 
fond of two of 
Mrs. Hofland’s. 
stories (‘‘ The 
Alchemist” and 
‘“* Moderation ”’ ) 
and so I might 
have been of the 
juvenile _ litera- 
ture by the other writers mentioned, if it 
had reached me in my salad days. 

The treasures discovered in the village 
library were the four volumes of Mary 
Russell Mitford’s “‘ Our Village ’’ and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall’s ‘ Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry ” in two volumes. “‘ Our 
Village’ I read so often and realised so 
fully, that when I came to England many 
years afterwards, it was as if I were re- 
visiting country scenes—sunny lanes and 
breezy commons—which I had known and 
loved in my early youth. I never knew 
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Miss Mitford, but with Mrs. S. C. Hall in 
her later days I had a pleasant acquaint- 
ance, receiving much kindness from her. 
We lived for a time in the same street in 
London. She gave weekly receptions 
which she liked all her friends to attend. 
She was a picturesque-looking old lady, 
with a face very kindly and very piquante, 
though it could never have been hand- 
some. In cold weather she would receive 
her company in a long seaJskin cloak. 
She wore comb curls under her lace cap, a 
narrow black velvet band in which there 
was a small glittering brooch, rounding 
the forehead, and confining the curls. 
When her husband was editor of the “‘ New 
Monthly Magazine”’ she had entertained 
most of the well-known authors of her 
generation. She told me how Hogg, the 
Ettrick shepherd would call her little pet 
dogs “ tykes,’’ and showed with pride her 
countryman, Tom Moore’s writing table, 
on which lay a wreath of laurel. The 
table had been given her by Moore's 
widow. Mrs. Hall had, in a place of 


honour, a large photograph of the late 
Queen, with her autograph in the corner. 
It had been sent to the venerable author 
with a gracious message from Her Majesty. 


Doubtless Queen Victoria, as a girl, had 
enjoyed reading those graphic, humorous 
sketches of Irish life. 

Other stories which I and my young 
companions delighted in at the same 
early age, I cannot help classing with those 
of Miss Mitford, and Mrs. S. C. Hall. They 
were certainly more sentimental, yet they 
ame from a pen which could be not only 
robustly but rollickingly wielded in 
““Noctes Ambrosiane,”’ the pen of the 
great athlete, the versatile and accom- 
plished author, Professor Wilson, who 
held the chair. of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh, and as ‘Christopher North” 
was the popular editor of “‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” Ata pinch he wrote the whole 
magazine from end to end, prose and 
poetry, politics and light essay alike. He, 
too, wrote sketches of national life and 
character, with a curious omission of all 
that was rough or even masculine in the 
study. His“ Trials of Margaret Lindsay” 
has been compared to one long, softly- 
drawn sigh. His “ Foresters,” the scene 


of which was laid in his beloved lake 
country, was equally tenderly, mildly 
rural—a kind of ladylike version of the 
original. Yet Wilson probably reviewed, 
certainly would be familiar with the 
village life of Crabbe’s Tales in their stern, 
uncompromising exposure of all that was 
sordid, squalid and unlovely in the ori- 
gina] ; and Christopher North welcomed in 
the pages of his magazine Dr. Moir’s 
‘““Mansie Wauch” as absolutely homely 
and faithful in its sometimes grotesque 
simplicity, as it is exquisitely humorous 
and pathetic. Wilson as the young Squire 
of Elleray was renowned throughout the 
country-side for his love of sport, his feats 
of strength, and his daring adventures. 
One morning, in order to reach a parti- 
cular stream in which he was going to fish, 
he crossed a hill range sufficient to tax the 
physical ability of any ordinary man. 
When about to begin his sport he found 
that he had forgotten some of his fishing 
tackle, and re-crossed the formidable 
boundary, returning with what he had 
forgotten over the same rough range of 
hills, thus accomplishing three times the 
undertaking which the most of his fellow- 
men would hesitate at attempting once, 
and then quietly setting about his sport. 
He lost Elleray by the careless mis- 
management of his trustees, and he 
lost by death the beautiful gentle 
wife whom he had wooed in the most 
romantic manner, for whom he wore 
mourning till the end of his life. He was 
an old man on the solitary occasion when 
I, as a young girl, saw him sitting resting 
in his unconventional manner on one of 
the steps of an Edinburgh street monu- 
ment—lI imagine either that of Fox or of 
Pitt in George Street. He was still a 
noble figure with his long white hair hang- 
ing down on his shoulders. He had a 
little grandson to whom he was talking, 
seated beside him—the two forming a 
striking group. On the occasion of the 
death of such a grandchild, a student in 
Wilson’s college class told me that the 
Professor apologised for the detention of 
some of the students’ essays in the words 
“Gentlemen, my eyes grew dim in the 
valley of the shadow of death.” 
Whether on account of the amount of 
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loving landscape painting in those early 
favourites in the book world, whether 
because I had never much capacity for 
society novels—brilliant or otherwise—I 
preferred Miss Mitford, Mrs. S. C. Hall and 
Professor Wilson to Madame D’Arblay, 
whose “ Cecilia’? and ‘“‘ Camilla”’ I read 
at this time. (The preference was in 
spite of the fact that “‘ Camilla” and 
“The Sorrows of Werther’”’ were the 
choice books of my mother’s girlhood.) I 
made up for any absence of sympathy 
with Madame D’Arblay’s novels by the 
pleasure I took later in her “ Diary,”’ the 
seven volumes. of 
which were in the vil- 
lage library. Another 
standard work which 
had found its way 
there was a great 
resource to me. It 
was Harriet Marti- 
neau’s Tales—illus- 
trative of Political 
Economy—lI am 
afraid the only polit- 
ical economy I sought 
to master, and I was 
won to it by the sense 
and vigour of her 
illustrations. Later 
I read and did not 
much care for, her 
“Deerbrook”’ and 
“The Hour and the 
Man.” But I was 
charmed, like so many 
more readers, with 
her “‘ Feats on the 
Fiord”’ written while she was a bed-ridden 
invalid—in which there is none of the 
lack of imagination which she herself notes 
as her defect, in analysing her mental 
powers. 

The best contemporary fiction after that 
of Scott which I saw, and that in con- 
nection with the two libraries I have 
referred to, was what was to be met in 
Galt’s ‘‘ Annals of the Parish” and “ Sir 
Andrew Wylie,” Susan Ferrier’s ‘‘ Mar- 
riage,” “Inheritance” and ‘“ Destiny,” 
Mrs. Brunton’s “ Discipline,’ Mrs. John- 
ston’s “Clan Albyn,” and after a long 
interval those “‘ Edinburgh Tales ”’ which 
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she wrote as well as edited. All were good 
of their kind (Susan Ferrier’s excellent). 
I may be permitted to be thankful that 
my time was not frittered away, nor my 
taste ruined by such a mass of sensational, 
morbid, “ frothy’’ and generally inferior 
literary productions as now flood the 
book market. 

There was one of the chiefly domestic 
tales which we all loved, that surely must 
have had considerable merit. As fame 
seems to have passed it by, and as I have 
not seen it for fully fifty years, I am a 
little at a loss to decide upon it. It was 
astory called “‘ Honor 
O'Hara,” by Anna 
Maria Porter, Sir 
Walter Scott’s child 
playfellow. I think 
we all liked it better 
than we liked her 
sister Jane’s_ well- 
known, clever but 
grandiloquent work. 

Oddly enough I did 
not see any of Jane 
Austen’s novels till 
I was nearly grown 
up, when their mar- 
vellous perfection as 
studies of normal 
English social life en- 
chanted me. 

My education was 
shared by the sister 
next me in _ age, 
and was conducted by 
elder sister 

then a young girl of 
seventeen, who had been herself educated 
at the grammar school in the town, and at 
a lady’s school. From the time when we 
lived in the country and we two pupils were 
nine and seven years respectively, this 
arrangement continued, more or less, till 
we were girls of fifteen and thirteen, and 
went to school in Edinburgh for six months. 
When our young teacher started I think 
we could do little more than read fluently 
and spell tolerably. She immediately 
launched us into all the ordinary branches 
—geography, history, grammar, writing, 
arithmetic, French and music. Our 
course was somewhat ambitious, for my 
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years at least, and the choice of lesson 
books was a little eccentric, except that 
necessity has no law—no other books were 
supplied to her. But she never failed in 
the pains she took and the patience she 
showed. It was not her fault, it was 
solely the result of my own self-willed 
determination to learn only what I liked, 
that I was, and always have been, lament- 
ably deficient in my hand-writing and in 
arithmetic, while my teacher wrote a neat, 
legible hand, and was an excellent arith- 
metician for her sex and her day. Grammar 
was another subject which I disliked and 
to which I would pay no attention. In 
consequence I had to make a study of 
grammar after I was grown up, and had 
become myself a teacher. For music I 
had no ear and I was allowed ultimately 
to drop the study. In geography, history, 
and French, I think I made fair progress. 
My fellow pupil, though a little my senior, 
was apt to follow where I led; she was 
delicate and musical contrasted with me. 
We began by reading aloud “ Robinson 
Crusoe”’ and the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Our grammar was Lennie’s, second in 
popularity only to Lindlay Murray’s. My 


impression is that our geography was 


Reid’s. We took a great leap in our 
history for I can only remember reading 
and being questioned on Robertson’s 
“Emperor Charles V.”” In French, after 
a simple grammar, and some fables and 
extracts for the use of schools, we trans- 
lated Voltaire’s ‘‘ Charles XII. of Sweden,” 
which I liked better in the historical sense 
than Robertson’s “‘ Charles V.”’ In physics 
we had a more elementary lesson-book, I 
believe it was called ‘‘ Tom Telescope’s Tales 
from Natural Philosophy,” or some such 
name. It was in the form of dialogues, 
and had small illustrations. It may have 
belonged to the Peter Parley series—an 
esteemed set of volumes for the young in 
which history and all the more familiar 
“‘ologies”’ were supposed to be taught 
conversationally, or by question and 
answer, as in “ Mangnell’s Questions,” 
which was one of my brother’s school 
books. What remains in my memory had 
to do with astronomy. I can see my sister 
poising a ball of worsted on a knitting 
needle and trying to make us understand 
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how the world was a ball, in a slanting 
position, turning on its own axis, as well 
as revolving round the sun. 

Sometimes my brother, who was edu- 
cated at a good country school and at a 
boys’ college in a university town, would 
give us lessons in geography, in which he 
was extraordinarily proficient. When we 
were young boy and girl he and I read a 
good deal in common, and from him I 
acquired a taste for Fennimore Cooper’s 
tales, especially for ‘‘ The Water Witch,” 
for one or two of Marryat’s nautical novels, 
and for ‘Tom Cringle’s Log.” The 
“Arabian Nights’? we had both dipped 
into, but I fancy our northern imagina- 
tions did not expand to take in its Eastern 
glamour and magic. We were not prigs, 
but we must have had a strain of matter- 
of-factness in us, for we always fell short 
in our admiration of what was abnormal 
and supernatural. Fairy tales and 
legends of giants and dwarfs, trolls and 
brownies, had little or no attraction for us. 
My brother’s early delight was in a record 
of naval battles contained in a century-old 
book called “The British Trident,” 
furnished with blood-curdling illustrations, 
or in any books dealing with natural 
history or with mechanics. Mine was in 
historical novels and plays, and in purely 
domestic tales. 

It was rather singular that I had no 
acquaintance with: the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’’ so dear to English children, to 
whom its great symbolised truths bear a 
resemblance to fairy tales, till I was a 
woman. Such religious literature as the 
strict keeping of our Scotch Sundays 
allowed, was principally—for the younger 
members of the family, to whom sermons 
formed repellant reading — religious 
biographies, and history which was deemed 
sacred if it but dealt with the manners and 
customs of the Jews. 

The only man or woman of letters of 
whom I had personal knowledge then, 
rises up before me in the quaint figure of 
an elderly lady, wife of a Scotch laird and 
retired naval officer. She had been a 
frequent contributor to the earlier num- 
bers of Blackwood’s Magazine. Messrs. 
Blackwood also published various books 
of hers. She was the daughter of Sir 
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Robert Keith, English Ambassador to 
Russia, and was brought up by her aunt, 
Mrs. Murray Keith, and by the Dowager 
Countess of Balcarres, two old Scotch 
ladies—whose faithful attachment and 
close connection resemble the intimacy 
which linked together Lady Charlotte 
Lindesay and the Misses Berry—whom 
Sir Walter Scott has immortalised. 

As a young advocate he was a familiar 
visitor at the house of which Mrs. Murray- 
Keith and the Countess of Balcarres were 
the joint hostesses, and he has made 
public acknowledgment of what he owed 
to their know- 
ledge of Scotch 
life. 

Mrs. Gillespie 
Smith, one of 
the early con- 
tributors to 
Blackwood, was 
my first literary 
adviser. At the 
age of fifteen I 
had—as girls will 
—written an 
amazingly crude, 
parrot-like story 
which had been 
carefully copied 
out by my eldest 
sister. This MS. 
story my father, 
who was ac- 
quainted with 
Captain Gillespie 
Smith, in paren- 
tal infatuation 
gave to him to be 
submitted to Mrs. Gillespie Smith. I need 
not say that her approbation was moderate, 
and that she advised me to refrain from 
early publication, but if a publisher was 
to be approached she recommended 
Colburn as the most suitable man. 

This was the period at which. the 
volumes known as “ Annuals” and dis- 
tinguished by such titles as ‘“‘ The Gem,” 
“ The Keepsake,” “‘ The Book of Beauty ” 
flourished. They might all have been 
termed Books of Beauty, they were got 
up so regardless of cost, the engravings 
were so fine, the letterpress so carefully 
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selected and so dainty, the price so high. 
They were certainly articles de luxe, 
although they appeared only once a year, 
as the general name given to them implied. 
They were beyond the reach of the poorer 
middle class, indeed, even in the case of 
the comparatively well-to-do, the Annuals 
were only associated with special occa- 
sions. An “ Annual” formed the fitting 
formal gift of a friend to a friend, wishing 
to express esteem and give pleasure. A 
bashful lover, uncertain of the success of 
his suit, might still venture to send his 
mistress the offering of an Annual as a 
not too bold or 
compromising 
hint of his ad- 
miration and re- 
gard. Tender 
memories of 
faithful friend- 
ship and young 
love linger round 
some of these 
old Annuals. It 
has been the 
custom to treat 
them as the most 
trifling and 
ephemeral of all 
literary produc- 
tions, but con- 
sidering that the 
greatest literary 
man of his coun- 
try and his time 
—Sir Walter 
Scott—was not 
above __ contrib- 
uting to them, 
they deserve a little more respect. 
Their main supporters, however, were 
rather in the rank of such _ writers 
as Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hemans, L.E.L. 
—not without their merits and charms, 
though these were not of the highest 
order. Of these lesser writers poor 
L.E.L. lingers in one’s mind as _ the 
very genius of the Annuals. A factle 
writer of graceful verse, a Phoenix of 
attractive young womanhood warmly 
welcomed for a time in literary society, 
driven from it by a wretched scandal. 
Marrying in haste and rashness a man 
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totally, unsuite? to her, going with him to 
his pestilential post at Cape Coast Castle, 
dying after such a sudden and brief illness 
that all kinds of sinister reports arose and 
hovered around her fate—that she had 
committed suicide, that she had not been 
fairiy dealt by, that earlier and evil com- 
panions whom Maclean had possessed, and 
base ties which he—her husband—had 
contracted before he crossed her path, had 
brought about her death. There are 
people who would call it the breaking of a 
butterfly, but there is tragedy in the 
crushing of a butterfly as in the slaying of 
the king of beasts. And who remembers 
L.E.L. now, with what was once the fasci- 
nating puzzle of the initial letters of her 
name ? How many modern readers have 
skimmed over a line or two of her pretty if 
vapid verses ? How few of those inter- 
ested in the literature of to-day know, or 
care to know, her piteous little story ? 
Mrs. Hemans was of a rather more 
robust type, but it has also been the 
fashion to depreciate her, in some respects 
unduly, as the poet of the domestic—the 
very domestic affections, adapted for 
women and children, indissolubly con- 
nected with the family hearth, and breath- 
ing of tea and toast and innocent sweet- 
meats. Let it be said at once that Felicia 
Hemans was not a great poet, that her 
attempts at long poems were failures, and 
that only in lyrics had she a chance of 
survival, but nearly the same may be 
said of Moore and Campbell, while nobody 
refuses to them the rdle of poets. She 
had nothing of a man’s virility, nor of the 
passion of a Sappho, or an Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. She had almost a fatal 
fluency in melodious veise. She loved 
sonorous—what may be called tall words. 
Her romantic taste so craved for pictur- 
esqueness and luxuriated in it, that one is 
tempted to feel as if an approach to the 
direly commonplace, to the meanly 
squalid even, would be a refreshing change. 
But take her songs worthily set to music 
by an anonymous sister, her “‘ Treasures 
of the Deep,”’ her “ Pilgrim Fathers,”’ her 
“ Sailor’s Grave,”’ and contrast them with 
the popular songs of her day, “I’d be a 
Butterfly,” “We met ’twas in a Crowd,” 
and later “ The Angel’s Whisper,’ and 
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‘“ She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” then deny 
if you can that their author was a poet. 
Her personal experience of life was not 
particularly happy. Married very young 
and living long enough with her husband 
to be the mother of several sons, he seems 
subsequently to have left her and them to 
their own resources, which she dealt with 
wisely, working steadily and quietly in 
her own line—an upright, good, God- 
fearing woman. 

Joanna Baillie was of still stronger 
fibre, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, the 
writer of plays which Byron as well as her 
great countryman sought to bring before 
the public as deserving their notice, and 
having high claims to immortality. But 
posterity has reversed the verdict of her 
contemporaries, and that not without 
reason. The fame of the shrewd, kindly 
gentlewoman who lived a long and honour- 
able life of single blessedness rests not on 
her “ Plays of the Passions,’’ ‘‘ Family 
Legend,” etc., but on a handful of delight- 
ful Scotch songs written in her youth, 
which became the heritage of her country 
people. 

While I was still young, stories which 
deservedly held their own then, and were 
a joy to me, were the two tales of Mrs. 
Brunton and the tales of Mrs. Johnston 
(Christian Johnston.) 

I think “ Self-control’’ was the most 
praised of Mrs. Brunton’s two tales, but I 
greatly preferred “ Discipline,’ which I 
read again and again while I only read 
“ Self-control”’ once. Both had robust 
morals and ample incident, but I fancy 
there must have been extravagance in the 
incidents in the first, since, if I remember 
rightly, the heroine on one occasion shoots 
the Falls of Niagara in an Indian canoe. 
“ Discipline”’ is the story of the petted, 
spoilt daughter of a wealthy London 
merchant, told by herself. She undergoes 
many reverses which leave her a sadder 
and a wiser woman. When reduced to 
starvation point, she is rescued by a young 
Highland lady, who takes Ellen Percy to 
her home in the North, where she eventu- 
ally marries the young laird with whom 
she has had some acquaintance while still 
the spoilt heiress in her father’s house. 
The book has thought and sense, lively 
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characterisation and loving descriptions 
of Highland scenery and Highland customs 
—at that date more insulated and much 
less familiar to lowlanders than in these 
levelling railway days. 

Mrs. Johnston, too, was a Highlander 
full of enthusiasm for her native moun- 
tains, and so much was her first story 
“Clan Albyn”’ supposed to depend on 
the freshness of its pictures of Highland 
life, that the publication in the same year 
of ‘‘ Waverley’ was understood to have 
overshadowed and 
crippled the earlier 
story's fortunes in 
every respect, 
though it did not 
treat of the °45 but 
of some of the inci- 
dents of the Pen- 
insular War.  Cer- 
tainly “Clan Albyn” 
would not __ bear 
comparison with 
“Waverley.” Mrs. 
Johnston’s story is 
very romantic and 
somewhat over- 
whelmingly _ senti- 
mental,but it is not 
without clever 
analyses of motives 
and actions, and it 
has rural scenes of 
decided beauty. 
One can imagine it as having been 
written in her youth. Of the little else 
that she wrote for a number of years, 
nothing attained the same standard of 
merit and popularity. This collapse 
may have had something to do with a 
painful mystery said to have clouded 


her early womanhood, to which neither 


she nor her friends cared to refer, or to 
have penetrated by strangers. The few 
vague details arrived at seem to point 
dimly to the rout coming to a regi- 
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ment quartered in Edinburgh and 
suddenly ordered to the seat of war, to 
a hurried troth-plight between a young 
officer and Christian Johnston, possibly in 
old Scotch fashion, a pledge which was 
afterwards either repudiated, or set aside 
by some impediment not admitted at the 
time. 

It was many a year afterwards when 
Christian Johnston was the middle-aged 
wife of the sober member of a printing and 
publishing firm, that she made her next 
really brilliant essay 
in literature, which 
left the Highlands 
and the romance of 
“Clan Albyn”’ far 
behind them. She 
edited a series of 
tales coming out 
in numbers called 
“The Edinburgh 
Tates.”’ .She con- 
tributed largely to 
the series which was 
not of long duration. 
The first short tale, 
“Frankland the 
Barrister,” and, I 
believe, another 
named ‘“Mary- 
Anne’s Hair” at- 
tracted considerable 
attention from their 
marked superiority 
to ordinary short tales. The scene 
of both is laid in London, and so is the 
scene of her piece de resistance—a long 
story entitled ‘“ Violet Hamilton or the 
Talented Family.” This is a spirited 
account, full of humour and pathos, of 
the ups and downs of a gifted family of 
not wholly illmeaning, but of flighty, 
shifty and scant honest adventurers. 
Many an author has founded a reputation 
on a tale of less sterling ability than was 
‘“‘ Violet Hamilton.” 





SARAH TYTLER. 





March 5th, Quinguagesima. 
I. “‘ HE DESCENDED INTO HELL.” 


N his Pentecost sermon the Apostle 
| Peter tells us, speaking of our Lord, 
that His soul was not left in Hell 
(Acts 1. 27, A.V.). In this he quoted 
Psalm xvi. 8, “ Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in Hell, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine 
Holy One to see corruption.” Clearly we 
must infer that Christ’s soul must have 
entered the sombre precincts of the 
region, thus designated, or there would 
have been no thought of His being left 
there. 

When the Authorised Version was 
made, the word hell had not acquired 
those dread associations which now gather 
around it. It meant simply “a covered 
place,” ‘‘ the dark hole into which a tailor 
might fling his waste shreds, or some 
shady nook hidden by leafy boughs.” 
The translators used the word to render 
two Greek ones, Hades and Gehenna, and 
so the confusion of thought has become 
still more confounded. 

There was a considerable difference in 
the mind of the Hebrew people between 
the places denoted by these two words. 
They had no idea that the world was 
round, and there was no necessity for 
Divine illumination on this point. God’s 
Spirit does not inform us on matters 
which we are able to discover for our- 
selves. The chosen race was Divinely 
taught and inspired as to the Infinite and 
Eternal world which is concealed by but 
the thinnest veil of gauze, but their no- 
tions of cosmogony and astronomy were 
crude and elementary. They thought of 
the earth as a vast plain, floating through 
space as a broad leaf floats through the 
air, the upper side lit by the sun and 
inhabited by the living, the underside 
sunless and gloomy and reserved for the 
souls of those who have died. This 
underside was called Hades—the Unseen. 

Therefore, we meet frequently with the 
three-fold designation of “‘ things in hea- 
ven, and things on earth, and things under 
the earth”’ (Phil. 11.10). And we are told 
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that “‘ He descended into the lower parts 
of the earth” (Eph. iv. 10). As you can 
only fill a vessel from the bottom upwards, 
so, says the Apostle, in the process of 
filling all things with His glorious Fulness, 
our Lord began at the very bottom. 
“Shout, ye lower parts of the earth, for 
the Lord hath done it.”” In this immense 
Kingdom of the Unseen, the disembodied 
spirits of the departed awaited their final 
award, but not all under the same con- 
ditions; for Hades consisted of two 
provinces, Paradise and Gehenna. In 
one of our Lord’s most memorable para- 
bles, we are told that Lazarus was borne 
to the bosom of Abraham, that is, in the 
Paradisaical world, whilst the rich man 
lifted up his eyes from the torment of 
Gehenna. 

The Revisers use our English word hell 
as the equivalent of Gehenna, leaving the 
word Hades wherever they find it. For 
instance, in our Lord’s pathetic apostrophe 
to Capernaum, instead of the A.V., ‘‘ Thou 
shall be brought down to Hell,” the R.V. 
gives the rendering, ‘‘ Thou shalt be 
brought down to Hades ;”’ 1.e., all the gay 
and busy crowds that now throng thy 
streets will soon have passed into the 
world of the Unseen, and will have no 
successors. Again, the old version of the 
memorable prediction of the stability of 
the Church ran thus, ‘‘ The gates of Hell 
shall not prevail against it,”’ but the later 
version is the more accurate, which asserts 
that the Gates of Hades, i.e., the principal- 
ities and power of the unseen world, from 
whatever quarter they may emanate, 
shall never overthrow the Church, which 
avows, as Peter did, the Divine Sonship. 

When we recite this clause in the Creed, 
we therefore affirm our faith that He who 
was very God of very God, not only con- 
formed to the laws of our humanity in His 
Birth, but in His death also; and that 
when His soul left the sacred body, which 
it had tenanted for three-and-thirty 
years, and which was not destined to see 
corruption, it went forth, clothed in that 
psychical body which it had woven for 
itself, to visit those further kingdoms 
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which lie on the other side of this brief 
span of human existence. 

On the one hand, He said to the dying 
thief, “‘ This day thou shalt be with Me 
in Paradise ;’’ whilst, on the other, the 
Apostle Peter tells us that being put to 
death in the flesh, but made alive in the 
Spirit, he went and preached unto the 
spirits in Prison, bearing them tidings of 
an accomplished salvation. The Apocry- 
phal Gospel of Nicodemus adds that on 
entering Gehenna, our Lord took our 
forefather Adam by the hand, and said 
to the vast crowds of imprisoned spirits, 
“Come ye with me as many as have died 
through the tree which he touched, for 
behold I raise you up through the Tree of 
the Cross,’’ so by the Cross as a bridge 
the inhabitants of Gehenna passed over 
into Paradise. But this is a legend only. 


March 12th, ist Sunday in Lent. 


Il. “‘ He DESCENDED INTO HELL, THE 
THIRD DAY HE ROSE AGAIN FROM THE 
DEAD.” 


“ Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades” 
—with those words on His lips, our Lord 
breathed out His soul into the care of the 
Father. We are expressly told that when 
He had cried with a loud voice, saying 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
Spirit,” He gave up His spirit. It was 
clearly a deliberate and voluntary act. 
He laid down His life of Himself, for this 
commandment and authority had been 
given Him of His Father (John x. 18). As 
man, in the early prime of life, with all the 
wonderful possibilities that continued life 
suggested, it was natural that He should 
cling to it, and may not the thought 
of surrendering it so early have been one 
of the ingredients in the cup? But at the 
Father’s bidding He became obedient to 
death, even the death of the Cross. 

Can you not hear Him singing to Him- 
self as He descended the darksome iron 
staircase into the Crypt of Death, “‘ Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in Hades, neither 
wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One (i.e., 
my Body) to see corruption; Thou wilt 
show Me the ways of Life, and make Me 
exceeding glad with Thy countenance.” 
His voice grows fainter as He descends 
XXXIV—24 
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into those unexplored depths, but it does 
not falter. The Father would surely raise 
Him up again, and give Him another life, 
richer, fuller, and more perfect than 
could be contained within the limits of 
His manger-cradle and the rock-hewn 
grave. ‘‘ This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses.” 

When the believer reaches the moment 
known as death, his soul, so far as we can 
understand, goes forth from this mortal 
case, leaving it as some of the lower forms 
of life slough off their outer skin. It is 
not unusual to meet with the skin, which 
the snake has cast aside, amid the withered 
leaves of autumn. But the soul is not 
disembodied. The radiant body of Re- 
surrection may not as yet be given, but 
it is robed in the psychical, or astral, body, 
which is being woven beneath this. It is 
probable that we are building it up by 
each deed of self-denial and self-sacrifice. 
Every time that we bring into subjection 
the body of our humiliation, we are 
contributing to the growth of that fair 
tenement of the soul, which shall be its 
more perfect expression and implement. 
This surely is the House which is of Hea- 
ven, concerning which Paul speaks so 
rapturously (2 Cor. v.). 

Thus attired, the soul passes into the 
presence of Christ. It is not adequate to 
speak of that condition of existence as 
being Paradise, for surely the Resurrection 
of Christ has greatly altered our whole 
conception of the Unseen world. He went 
with the dying thief to Paradise, but 
Paradise is only the third heaven (compare 
2 Cor. xii. 2, 4) ; and now He has ascended 
far above all the heavens (Eph. iv. 10). 
We have a Great High Priest, who hath 
passed through the heavens (Heb. iv. 14). 
If then when we are absent from the body 
we are present with the Lord, it must be 
true of us also, when we depart to be with 
Him, that we enter upon the fulness of that 
blessed state, which is transcendent and 
heavenly. What other changes may await 
us we know not. What may be prepared 
for us, as the trumpet of the Archangel 
sounds, and the dead are raised is a Divine 
mystery, or secret. But this we know, 
that the time, long or short, which 
may elapse between the moment called 
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Death and the hour of full consummation 
and bliss is not a thin and attenuated 
existence, when the bodiless ghost shall be 
carried hither and thither by‘the breath of 
Eternity. Still less is it a period of un- 
consciousness. The body sleeps, but the 
untiring soul, as keenly alive as ever, 
is ever elaborating new plans and going 
forth on new exploits. Not one moment 
of cessation from vivid consciousness. 

The works of those who die in the Lord 
follow with them into the Eternal World. 
They see His face, and serve Him, and His 
Name is on their foreheads. Some rule 
over ten cities, and some over five ; others 
judge angels; and some surely will be 
sent with the good news of the revealed 
Love of God to announce them to distant 
worlds “ to the intent that now unto the 
principalities and the power in the hea- 
venly places may be made known, through 
the Church, the manifold wisdom of God.” 

In the case of the Lord there was no 
period of unconsciousness between His 
death and Resurrection, and there will 
be none for us. A moment of shadow as 
the soul disentangles itself from its grosser 
embodiment, then freedom in the morning 
air of Eternity. 





March 19th, 2nd Sunday in Lent. 
III. ‘“‘ THe Tuirp Day HE ROosE AGAIN 
FROM THE DEAD.” 

Why are we sure of our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion ? 

There is, first, the evidence of the Open 
Grave. On the Friday night, the women 
left the sepulchre with many tears, and 
were succeeded after a brief interval by 
the Roman sentries, and so the weary 
hours sped with leaden-footed pace until 
the third morning broke. What a spec- 
tacle was revealed by the herald streaks 
that glimmered timidly over Olivet ? The 
stone disturbed; the sentries panic- 
stricken ; angels radiant with tidings of 
the Risen Christ ; but the dear body gone, 
only the grave-clothes were left. 

But that missing body and those remain- 
ing clothes are to us among the most con- 
clusive of all the proofs of our Lord’s 
glorious Resurrection. Where was the 
body that had been nailed to the cross and 
buried so lovingly in that garden-tomb ? 
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Some say that He swooned, and had 
recovered as He lay in His narrow niche; 
and rolled away the stone with his own 
hand. But how could one who had passed 
through the scourging and the death of 
consuming agony, who had sweat great 
drops of blood in Gethsemane, and had 
fainted beneath the weight of His Cross on 
the Via Dolorosa, have become possessed 
of sufficient strength to move a stone 
which had required the united strength 
of three or four to roll into its place? 
But suppose that He was capable of this, 
was there any conceivable reason for Him 
to leave behind His clothes ? How inm- 
possible, too, to think that He was some- 
where in hiding on the Day of Pentecost, 
in hiding on the Ascension Day, in hiding 
when Stephen was for His sake stoned! 
The hypothesis is too monstrous to be 
entertained for a moment. 

Could His enemtes have borne away His 
body ? Surely not, for it would have been 
the easiest thing possible for them to 
produce it directly His friends began to 
proclaim His Resurrection. Here would 
have been a conclusive proof that their 
contention could not be sustained. 

If robbers had stolen it, would it not 
have been well worth their while to have 
produced it when the Sanhedrim was en- 
deavouring to put down the voice of the 
infant church. If His friends had borne 
it off, how impossible they would have 
found it to convince the world that He 
who was crucified in weakness was living 
by the power of God. 

Think, too, of the orderliness of that 
sepulchre. In their hurry to the sepulchre 
on the morning of the Resurrection, John 
outstripped his older friend, and his loving, 
and, therefore, quick eye, instantly de- 
tected the orderliness with which the 
clothes were disposed, and we are told 
that ‘‘ he saw and believed.’ That the 
handkerchief, which had been bound 
about His head, should be wrapped 
together in a place by itself was itself 
evidence enough that the Master was 
risen. If His friends had taken away the 
body they would have borne it off decently 
covered. If His enemies had done s0 
surely they would not have taken the 
trouble to unwind it. To them both linen 
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clothes and spices would have been an 
appreciable addition to their spoils. Surely 
there was something in the appearance 
of the clothes which could not be accounted 
for, except that they had collapsed by 
the transformation which had changed 
the solid body on which they rested into 
something as unsubstantial as the viewless 
air. ‘‘ He seeth the linen clothes lying.” 

Then with what tenderness Jesus had 
wrapped up the napkin which had been 
lovingly placed around His head! As 
the gift of tender love He could not lightly 
cast it aside, but with His own hands had 
wrapped it together, and laid it by itself. 
Surely this was a trait, living and com- 
pelling of Him who had bidden the multi- 
tudes sit down in ordered ranks, had 
ordered the fragments to be collected, and 
who noticed with a smile the two common 
coins dropped by a poor woman in the 
treasury. 

The Resurrection Body was evidently 
not altogether dissimilar to that which 
the Apostles had known and loved. Mary 
recognised the voice, Thomas beheld the 
scars of the cross, they all knew Him, 
convinced against their will. Yet how 
different! All the former substance was 
present, but in another form, as water 
may exist in the form of steam. If 
matter be, as modern science says, only 
a form of electricity, why should not the 
rate of vibration have become so altered, 
that what had been visible to human eyes 
should evade them, just as certain sounds 
are too shrill and piercing for the majority 
of ears! Thus, the Lord could pass 
through closed doors, appear and dis- 
appear, and ascend contrary to gravita- 
tion, to the higher home from which He 
came. 


March 26th, 3rd Sunday in Lent. 

IV. “ THE THIRD Day HE Rose AGAIN.” 

There are other proofs of this central 
fact of our Religion. 

And it should be borne in mind that 
Christianity is not primarily a system of 
Philosophy or Theology. It is not, there- 
fore, capable of being proved by argument, 
but the facts on which it rests are attested 
by eye-witnesses. 

The disciples did not expect Christ to rise. 
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Rénan’s suggestion as to the origin of 
the belief in the Resurrection would be 
more worthy of credence if they had done 
so. It would have been credible that an 
excited imagination, which was eagerly 
expecting to see Christ risen from the 
tomb, might have mistaken a fluttering 
whiteness in the weird twilight for His 
presence. Many of the so-called appear- 
ances of the Middle Ages were probably 
due to this. Young girls expected to see 
an angel or the Mother of our Lord, and 
the expectation so wrought on their 
imagination as to assume bodily form and 
shape. 

But with the disciples and friends of 
Christ the case was far different. Did the 
women expect Christ to rise? Why then 
did they prepare their spiceries and come 
so early to the tomb ? Did Mary expect 
Jesus to rise ? Why then did she mistake 
Him for the gardener? Did Thomas 
expect Him to rise ? Why, then, did he 
say, ‘‘ Except I see in His hands the print 
of the nails I will not believe ?”’ Did the 
disciples as a whole expect to see Him 
risen? Why then did Jesus upbraid 
them with their slowness of heart to believe 
the Scriptures ? 

The testimony of Paul is of priceless value 
in this respect. He had the opportunity 
of knowing all that the Pharisees could 
say against belief in our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion. From his boyhood he had been taught 
to hate the Nazarenes: to despise their 
claims. He had investigated the whole 
case for himself, as the immense sacrifices 
which he was compelled to make for his 
belief compelled him to do, but he was 
willing to surrender everything rather 
than renounce the faith which had been 
begotten in his soul by that vision on the 
road to Damascus. 

The Resurrection was witnessed to, not 
by one lone woman, but by 500 brethren 
at once, most of whom were living when 
Paul wrote his first letter to Corinth. 
They not only saw Him, but ate with 
Him. They did not see Him at a distance 
but near, not once or twice but often. 
They heard from His own lips things 
touching the Kingdom of God. There is 
no event in history more thoroughly au- 
thenticated. If we refuse to accept this 
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evidence, none would avail to convince 
mam." 
Notice the emphasis that the Apostle laid 
on this sublime event. ‘‘ Yea, rather, is 
risen again” (Rom. viii. 34). We stand 
before the cross where Jesus died, and 
contemplate the infinite love which led 
Him to that supreme act.’’ Instead of the 
joy that was set before Him, He endured 
the Cross!” We try to estimate the full 
results of His death in this and other 
worlds. We endeavour to penetrate the 
mystery of that cry of forsakenness, and 
to unravel the secret of His broken heart. 
We cry, O miracle of miracles! O mys- 
tery of mysteries, O unparalleled love! 
But Paul cries, ‘‘ Yea, rather.”’ It was 
as though he said, Great and precious as 
is the death, the Resurrection of the Lord 
is still greater and more precious, because 
it is the Father’s ratification of His claims, 
and the seal of His acceptance as our 
Mediator and King. The cross tells us 
much, the open grave tells more. In the 
death we realize how near Jesus can come 
to every soul of man, who is frail as the 
flower and grass, but in the Resurrection 


we realize that He who died in weakness 
lives by the power of God. 

Do we sufficiently realize “ the power of 
the Resurrection?” What a power is 
exerted on an entire family when the 
eldest boy leaves the village home for a 
situation in the great city. The thoughts 
of the mother and father, of the sisters and 
brothers are constantly travelling: across 
the intervening distance, and sending 
wireless messages of love and prayer. 
They feel that they have a stake in London 
now. It almost seems as much their city 
as the nearest market town. If they hear 
any one speaking of London they listen 
with a new interest as though they were 
citizens already. 

Thus is it with those who love our Lord 
Jesus. He has conquered death and the 
grave. Leading captivity captive, He 
has gone like another Joseph into the 
great and awful Palace. And as weare one 
with Him, we, too, have passed into that 
strange new life. We died with Him, 
lay in His tomb, and were raised in Him, 
when He rose, and in Him we sit en- 
throned. 


F. B. MEYER. 
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The First Snowdrop 


Brave little snowdrop 
Pops up her head, 
Peeps from the coverlet 
Of her dark bed. 
(Whisperings reached her, 
Down in the earth, 
Upward aspiring, 
She sprang into birth.) 
Back falls her dainty hood 
Tinted with green, 
Down drops her slender neck 
—Shy to be seen— 
Bearing the snowiest 
Fairiest bell, 


Emerald-tipped petal 
Open to tell 
Innermost secrets 
Of a new world: 
No sister flower 
Yet is uncurled, 
All are fast sleeping 
Under the sod— 
Snowdrop is first with her 
Message from God :— 
Tender, frail messenger, 
Born ’neath the snow, 
Thanks for your message, 
Thanks ere you go. 
HILDA SWAN. 
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CHAPTER I 


be—once before my marriage; and 

that was when his father brought him 

to spend the day with mother and 
me. I went to the station to meet them, 
and I remember, as they came up the plat- 
form, noticing with pleasure how much 
alike the father and son were, they both 
had the same frank, manly expression, 
and free fearless carriage. When Hal 
lifted his cap in acknowledgment of the 
introduction to me, I saw he had his 
father’s fine head, and thickly curling fair 
hair. 

All my friends had said it was a great 
undertaking for me, a girl of twenty, to 
marry a widower, with a boy of ten years 
old, a great troublesome fellow perhaps, 
who would never submit to my authority. 
Well, I don’t know much about the 
authority, but I had plenty of courage ; I 
was very fond of boys, and I meant to 
make Hal like me; yet somehow, my 
courage seemed to ebb away, right through 
my toes and finger tips, I do believe, when 
I stood facing that handsome little lad, 
who was only unlike his father in the 
coldness of the glance he cast upon me. 
I was not so unwise as to have meditated 
kissing a boy of ten in public, under any 
circumstances, but I had carefully pre- 
pared a nice motherly speech ; however, I 
forgot all about it, and when I shook hands, 
only said, “‘ How do you do?”’ in the 
shyest possible voice. 

He was not shy—‘‘I am quite well, 
thank you,” he responded—in a clear, 
high voice, and then when I told him that 
I was pleased to see him, and hoped we 
should be good friends, he again said, 
“thank you,” very politely, but every 
interest he had in life, for the moment 
appeared to be concentrated upon some 
luggage which a porter was piling high on 
a truck. 

It was a dreadful day- -I acknowledge 
that now—I should not like to be com- 
pelled to live through it again. None of 
my efforts were successful ; knowing how 
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fond boys are of good things—I hope any 
boy who may chance to read this will 
excuse my saying so—I had prepared 
quite a little banquet for our mid-day 
dinner, but although Hal made a very 
good meal he refused all the nicest dishes, 
and would not even succumb to straw- 
berries and cream at dessert—the straw- 
berries were early ones, and the finest I 
could get. It could not have been that 
he really did not like them. 

When we spoke to him he answered, 
but he volunteered no remarks. There 
was a wonderful strength and reserve 
about him, he was unchildlike, and I 
could see would have been mortally 
offended at being treated like a child, so 
I humoured him in that, and behaved just 
as though he were a grown-up person. 
Mother made one false step; seeing him 
so silent, she tried to put him at his ease. 
“Now you and I must have a little talk 
together, Harold,’ she said, patting a 
chair at her side. ‘‘ Come and sit here, 
my little man.” 

My little man! I saw the quick colour 
fly to his face at such an indignity—at the 
first opportunity I warned her not to 
transgress again. In the evening I en- 
gaged mother to come to the station with 
me to see them off. I had my own plans— 
George and mother should walk together, 
and I would go on with Hal. 

But at the garden gate Hal turned to 
his father: ‘‘ If you don’t mind,” he said, 
“Tl goon. I want to get a paper at the 
bookstall.”’ 

Of course his father acquiesced, pleased 
it seemed to gratify any request the boy 
might make, however slight. When Hal 
was some two hundred yards or so ahead 
of us, I slipped round to George’s side, and 
took his arm. 


“ George,” I said anxiously, “I am 
afraid he doesn’t like me. What do you 
think ?” 


George laughed—and gave my arm a 
little squeeze. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” he said, “he’s 
rather jealous just at first, that’s all. You 
see he has had me quite to himself all 
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along. : Before he has known you three 
weeks, Kitty, I'll wager he will think 
there’s no one in the world like you.” 

It was comforting to hear him say so, 
but I had my doubts ; and they were not 
dispelled, indeed they grew stronger when 
I was married, and Hal and I were brought 
into daily contact with one another. 

It was evident, as his father had said, 
he was jealous of me, no one looking at 
him could have doubted but that he was 
a boy of very strong affections; he 
adored his father, and he regarded me as 
an interloper who had come between them ; 
sometimes I fancied that he considered I 
had rendered him an interloper in his own 
home. It made me miserable; I wanted 
to love him, and he would not let me; I 
wanted him to love me and instead he 
hated me. Yet he was so unfailingly 
polite, he never forgot to wish me ‘‘ Good 
morning,” or ‘Good night,” shaking 
hands stiffly with me as he didso. George 
had told him once to kiss me, and he had 
done it, under protest, but when the boy 
had gone to bed, I entered a plea for him ; 
I did not want him to kiss me until he did 
it of his own accord. He never left a 
door open, or banged it behind him, never 
came into the room where I was, with his 
cap on his head, or with muddy boots ; 
but then he never asked a single favour 
of me, never wanted me to sew on a button, 
or cover a school book—all his require- 
ments were taken to Lizzie, the house- 
maid, I afterwards found. 

I knew he was popular at school ; when- 
ever I chanced to see him with any of his 
school-fellows, he always seemed to be 
the leader round whom all the others 
flocked, but he did not bring any boys to 
the house, and never had a friend to tea— 
yet he received and accepted a great many 
invitations. 

One day, when we took our solitary 
lunch together—his father does not get 
down from town until the evening—I 
mentioned the matter to him. 

“ Hal,” I said—I was dreadfully ner- 
vous, but I tried to speak as though the 
idea had only just occurred to me—*‘ You 
never have any boys here. Wouldn’t you 
like to have a friend to tea now and 
then ?” 
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He looked at me. ‘No, thank you,” 
he said. “It doesn’t matter ’’—and 
helped himself to potatoes. 

“ But it does matter,”’ I pursued, “ you 
get invited out so much. You went out 
to tea three times last week. We ought 
to make some return. Suppose you ask 
Jenkins minor, and Dowell, and Lowe to 
tea for next Saturday. We'll have a real 
good tea, Hal.” 

He gave me a quick glance. I think it 
surprised him to find that amongst all the 
boys he knew, I had noticed which were 
his particular chums, but he answered 
coldly enough : 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter, and besides, 
they have been here dozens of times. You 
needn’t be bothered with them now.” 

I said no more—I saw it was no use 
pressing the matter further. And so his 
friends had been here dozens of times— 
before I came—and he did not want them 
to come with me here! 

The next day I embarked upon some 
household arrangements. 

““T am going to be very busy this morn- 
ing,”’ I announced to George at breakfast. 
““T mean to alter some of the rooms. I 
think the box room here is much too 
pretty to use for such a purpose. I shall 
make it into a spare bedroom, and turn 
all our trunks into that little room over 
the stairs. You don’t mind, do you, 
George ?” 

My husband laughed. “Not I, my 
dear, only don’t tire yourself, that is all.” 

I did not care about tiring myself, and 
with the aid of Lizzie I had got through a 
good deal of work by mid-day, the new 
spare room had been swept and garnished, 
a carpet laid down, and fresh curtains put 
up at the windows, but the ejected trunks, 
dress baskets, and portmanteaus littered 
the landings. Then we had to prepare 
the new box room for their reception. 

I went to investigate—but I found the 
door of the staircase room fastened and 
the key gone. I called Lizzie. 

“* Lizzie,” I said, ‘do you know what 
this means ? I cannot open this door; I 
think it must be locked.” 

She took the door handle and turned it, 
with the same result as I had had myself. 
She looked a little troubled. 
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“‘T suppose Master Hal locked it yester- 
day, ma’am,”’ she said, “ and has gone to 
school with the key in his pocket—he 
wouldn’t have done it on purpose,” she 
hastened to add ; she adored my step-son, 
as did indeed both the servants. “‘ He 
heard you say this morning that you were 
going to use the room, but I suppose he 
forgot for the moment that he had the 
key.” 

‘Master Hal!” I said in great surprise 
—‘‘ but what has he to do with it. He 
doesn’t make use of this room, does he ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am; you see, ma’am, it’s 
this way: Before you came, Master Hal 
kept his menagerie, his gold fish, and his 
silkworms, and things in the ‘ den ’—the 
morning-room as master had it turned 
into afterwards. So then Master Hal 
brought his things up here. Sometimes 
when he hasn’t had time in the morning to 
feed his creatures and put things to rights, 
he locks the door.”’ 

I remembered now on the only occasion 
on which I had happened to go into that 
room, I had noticed a number of wooden 
boxes there, and a glass bowl of gold fish, 
but I had not given them a second thought 
at the time. My hands fell to my sides. 

“ Lizzie,’ I said impressively, after 
a moment’s consideration, ‘I never 
dreamed he used this room—I wouldn’t 
take it from him for the world—I hope he 
will forget what I said at breakfast. We 
must bundle all those things back in the 
old box room as quickly as possible,” 
nodding my head in the direction of the 
portmanteaus, trunks and things. 

“Very well, ma’am,” her face bright- 
ened. I had thought all the morning she 
had seemed very glum—of course she had 
resented my apparent interference—‘“ I’ll 
be as quick as I can—”’ and then her face 
fell again—‘‘ but there’s the furniture, 
ma’am, that must come out first.” 

And it was already five minutes to one ! 
Hal would be in from school directly—he 
would notice any confusion at once—and 
that was-just what I did not want him todo. 

‘Then it can’t be done until this after- 
noon, when he’s safely back at school,” 
said I; ‘pull all the boxes up in the 
corners, Lizzie, and make the landing as 
tidy as possible.” 
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And then I ran away, and changed my 
dress, and tidied my hair, and removed 
all traces of my morning’s work from my 
face and hands; at dinner I tried to 
engage Hal in conversation, told him some 
plans I had made for the afternoon—any- 
thing to divert his thoughts from that 
unlucky suggestion of mine. 

After dinner he slipped away some- 
where, and as I was really very tired, I 
fell asleep in my armchair by the window. 
I must have slept a very long while—a 
clock chiming three o’clock woke me, and 
was not that Hal running downstairs ? 
He ought to be at school by three; I had 
never known him late before. 

He came into the room, his face and 
hands had been hastily washed, his hair 
was not nearly so nicely parted as usual, 
his clothes were rather dusty. 

“T have brought you the key of the 
staircase room,” he explained hurriedly, 
laying it on the table before me. “I 
hadn’t time to clear out my things before 
I went to school this morning.” 

I sat very upright in my chair— 
trembling a little. “‘ But Hal,” I said, 
“1 don’t want the room a bit, dear. When 
I spoke about making use of it this morn- 
ing—I did not know you kept your pets 
there. Do keep the key—I am awfully 
sorry.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be sorry,” he replied 
cheerfully. “I have cleared the room 
now, I can manage all right without it.” 

“ But Hal,” I said a second time, ‘ your 
creatures ? What have you done with 
them—your gold fish, and your silk- 
worms ?” 

‘| have found places for most of them,”’ 
he answered evasively. “I have taken 
the gold fish to the kitchen. Jane has 
promised to find a shelf for them, but I 
inust be off now, it is after three—good- 
bye.” 

When he was gone, I cried, yes, I, a 
married lady, and his step-mother to 
boot—I cried like a child. Oh, why was 
he so proud, and so terribly indepegdent. 
He had not wanted to give up that room, 
yet he would give it up rather than I 
should sacrifice a single whim for him. 

I did not use the room as a box-room, 
but neither did he put his things back 
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there again. However, I rescued the gold 
fish from cook’s charge. I found a nice 
table, one that would not topple over at 
the slightest provocation, and placed the 
bow] upon it in front of the morning-room 
window. When Hal came down to break- 
fast next day, I saw that he noticed them, 
his eyes sparkled, and the colour came 
into his face—he looked at his father. 

“Who put my gold fish there ?”’ he 
asked, “‘ Was it you, father ?” 

George shook his head. “ No, my boy. 
I don’t know anything about it—I thought 
it was your own idea.” 

“T did it, Hal,” I said, with apparent 
carelessness. “Do you mind? they are 
so pretty, I like to have them in the room 
—but, if you prefer, they can be moved 
from here, dear.” 

“Oh, no,” he said, ‘‘ of course not, if 
you like them ’’—then, almost in spite of 
himself, and with a contented glance at 
the gold fish—‘‘ That is just where they 
used to stand, when this room was the 
‘den,’ ” 





CHAPTER II 


THAT evening George came down from 
town with a perturbed countenance, and 
sorry news. He was sailing for America 
next week, he hoped to be absent not 
more than three months at the outside, 
but the business that was taking him there 
must be personally conducted. 

What was to be done about me? He 
would take me with him, if I preferred. 
“But it would only be an additional 
expense,” said I; ‘and then, George, 
how about Hal ?”’ 

He looked grave. ‘I could send him 
to my brother in Scotland—he would have 
the boy, I know.” 

‘But he would miss his schooling,’’ I 
objected, and then I thought—if George 
had never married me, he would in all 
probability have taken Hal with him to 
America, it would have been a splendid 
treat for the boy—now, if I were taken, 
and instead of him, that might widen the 
breach between us—there was nothing in 
the world I desired so much as to win my 
little step-son’s affection—and, who knows, 
who knows, what three months spent alone 
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together might not do? “No, George 
dear,” I said resolutely, “‘I can’t have 
everything upset on my account. We'll 
stay on here together, Hal and I. We'll 
write to you every mail, and count the 
days until you come back. Don’t fear, 
I'll take good care of Hal—and ” try- 
ing to say it confidently, ‘ I’m sure he'll 
take good care of me.” 

So it was arranged, and a week later Hal 
and I went with my husband to Liverpool. 
After we had seen his ship off, we travelled 
back to London together, feeling very 
forlorn indeed. But sitting opposite to 
one another in the railway carriage, we 
were just as far apart as the Poles in our 
loneliness. I know Hal felt the parting 
with his adored father, but he would sa_ 
nothing to me about it. Oh! if only he 
had been like any other child, and would 
have cried on my shoulder, or let me cry 
on his, it would have made things so much 
better—we could have comforted one 
another ; but his proud, handsome little 
face was a perfect mask to his feelings. 
Still, he was very polite to me; he got 
me books and papers, he fetched me a cup 
of tea at Chester, but I would rather have 
talked to him than read a book, and when 
I drank my tea, although I urged him, he 
would not have any himself. 

The summer examinations were soon 
coming off at his school, and all through 
the end of June and early July, he worked 
very hard at his lessons—far harder than 
he ought, I used to think. Evening after 
evening I found him poring over his books. 
The child’s health would suffer. At last 
I expostulated. 

“You work too hard at your lessons, 
Hal,” I said. ‘‘ Do give over for to-night 
—TI am sure you will make yourself ill.” 

He shook his head. “ It’sall right,” he 
said, ‘“‘ you needn’t bother about me.” 

“But I can’t help bothering,” I per- 
sisted. “ You hardly ate anything at 
dinner just now—and you are always 
getting headaches—oh, I know by your 
eyes. You work ever so much harder 
than Lowe or Jenkins minor.” 

He looked up from his work. ‘“ Lowe’s 
father is a master, and Jenkins minor will 
be twelve in August—he’ll go into the 
senior schoolroom next term. I don’t 
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mean to be left behind those two—if I 
come well through the exams I shall be 
moved up as well.” 

I said nothing further—I knew he would 
think me cruel if I interfered, but I deter- 
mined that as soon as the exams were over, 
and he had gained the distinction he 
wanted, I would take him away to the sea- 
side—sea-air would soon set him right 
again. 

But, alas! his plans and mine were both 
frustrated ; one afternoon he came home 
from school looking more tired and worn 
than usual. Watching him narrowly I 
saw that the lessons wer> an actual labour 
to him that evening, the next morning he 
was ill and feverish, he remained in bed 
all day—I knew if he could have lifted his 
head from the pillow he would have gone 
to school. It was the first day of the 
examinations, but he said nothing about 
his disappointment to me—in the evening 
I sent for the doctor. 

“It is scarlet fever,” he said to me. 
“There have been several cases about 
lately. Now, don’t look anxious, Mrs. 
Adney. I only think he is in for a very 
slight attack, and you needn’t think of 
letting his father know—Hal has a splendid 
constitution, he’ll pull through all right. 
I'll telegraph to town for a nurse.” 

“No, no,” I said impulsively. ‘“ I'll 
nurse him—then looking at Hal depre- 
catingly—“ you wouldn’t mind being 
nursed by me—would you, Hal ?” 

Dr. Burrowes interposed—but not 
before I had seen a shadow cross Hal’s 
face at my suggestion. 

“You must not do that, Mrs. Adney. 
You shall help if you like, but you must 
not undertake it altogether. I don’t want 
two invalids on my hands—so I shall just 
wire for a nurse at once.” 

In spite of the nurse I meant to take 
my share in the nursing—no one could be 
sorrier than I that George’s boy was ill— 
yet I had a secret cause for gladness all 
my own. What opportunities I should 
have of showing him little attentions—I 
would sit with him, read to him, amuse 
him, he would learn to care for me now ! 

But it did not take long to discover that 
Hal in sickness was very little different 
from Hal in rude health; my attentions 
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only fretted him ; if I read aloud to him, 
no matter how interesting the story might 
be, I knew he was infinitely relieved when 
I closed the book, if I sat with him while 
nurse laid down, or went for a walk, his 
eyes wandering every few minutes to the 
clock told me how gladly he would wel- 
come her return, when I brought him 
grapes and oranges he thanked me stiffly, 
and as often as not left the fruit untouched. 
I did him no good; indeed, he was far 
better without me, for my presence only 
fretted him—and so, for his sake I 
absented myself from his room. Well, I 
would work for him in another way, his 
jelly, his lemonade, and all his food should 
be my care, but Jane objected to my 
interference, and indeed it was no wonder, 
for she was an excellent cook, and could 
prepare dainty trifles for an invalid a 
thousand times better than I. 

“‘T can do nothing for him,” I said in 
despair. ‘‘ It breaks my heart to see him 
ill with none whom he loves about him, 
and he will never learn to love me, never,”’ 

He was not ill for very long; in three 
weeks he was downstairs again. The first 
day he had lunch with me in the dining- 
room, a housemaid, who was a stranger 
to him waited at table. When she had 
left the room he looked at me with a 
perturbed countenance : 

‘‘ Where is Lizzie ?—she hasn't left, I 
hope ? Oh! has she taken the fever ?”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘ No, Hal, she has 
not taken the fever, but she was very 
afraid of doing so, and as she has been 
promised a holiday for a long while she is 
having it now.” 

“I wish I had known,” he said, still 
looking very grave. ‘‘She promised to 
take care of my canary and the gold fish, 
and the silkworms, and the white mice. I 
wonder if she gave them into cook’s charge 
before she went—if not, it’s all up with 
them.” 

“‘ The canary is singing in the drawing- 
room, Hal,’ I said, “ and I really think 
you will find the gold fish in very good 
condition.” 

He crumbled his bread nervously—he 
had never allowed himself to show so much 
concern over anything in my presence 
before—‘‘ Cook never remembers anything 
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like that,’? he went on, ‘‘ and she doesn’t 
understand white mice in the least, nor 
silkworms either.” 

“ But I do,” I said, trying hard to keep 
the gratification I was feeling out of my 
face and voice. ‘I used to, keep them 
myself—it was I who looked after your 
pets, Hal, not cook. Presently we will 
go and see them—and you shall tell me 
how you think they are looking.” 

His white face flushed, but I don’t 
believe he resented the little obligation 
under which I had placed him, as much as 
I had feared he would do. 

“It was very good of you,” he said ; 
““a menagerie is an awful lot of trouble—I 
—I suppose you gave the silkworms 
lettuce ?”’ 

“No, I didn’t,” I laughed joyfully. “I 
asked Jenkins minor—across the road, of 
course—where I could get mulberry 
leaves, and he said he would bring me 
some every morning ; he wasn’t afraid of 
infection—but I wouldn’t let him, so he 
told me to go down to their garden when- 
ever I wanted any—I could easily reach 
over the wall to the mulberry bush. What 
a heap silkworms eat, don’t they, Hal ?”’ 

For some days longer I tended the 
menagerie—I was so afraid Hal might try 
his strength, or get into draughts, if he did 
it himself, but one day I did not feel well 
enough to take my usual morning walk to 
Jenkins minor’s garden in search of mul- 
berry leaves, and next day as I was no 
better, I asked nurse to go for me—poor 
nurse—she was to have gone home that 
afternoon, but she did not leave us for 
some time ; I was her next patient, and I 
took the fever very, very badly. 

For long days and nights I lay, and 
tossed and moaned in pain, muttering 
sometimes brokenly of the things that had 
worried and grieved me so of late. They 
cut my hair, and put ice to my head; I 
noticed that the traffic, passing my 
windows, had a muffled sound—they had 
put down straw before the house. 

In my-.most. restful moments,.one thing 
troubled me very much ; Hal was so often 
in the room! sitting in corners perhaps 
where he thought I should not see him, 
but still nearly always there—I supposed 
he was dull downstairs alone, and he liked 
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being with nurse, but she ought not to have 
allowed it—Dr. Burrowes ought not to 
have allowed it—it was not good for the 
child. I spoke to them both, but although 
they soothed me at the time, they did not 
heed my words. 

As I was so ill, I was sometimes afraid 
that they would send for my husband— 
they must not do that—I knew it would 
be bad for his business if he were brought 
home unexpectedly. I told Dr. Burrowes 
so, but as he had so lightly regarded what 
I had said to him about Hal, I became 
suspicious, so, once when nurse was out 
of the room I spoke to Hal himself. He 
was sitting by the window, I think he 
fancied I was asleep, for he started 
violently when I spoke to him. 

“Hal, come here—I want to say some- 
thing to you.” He came to my bedside— 
he could not be getting well properly— 
he looked so thin and shadowy, there was 
somehow a piteous look about him alto- 
gether. ‘‘ Hal,” I said, “ they have not 
sent for your father—you are sure?” 

He shook his head—I knew I could 
believe him. ‘“‘ You must not let them, 
Hal,” I continued eagerly. “It would 
do no good. If—if I got worse he could 
not be here in time any how ’’—I had not 
meant to make a fuss, but the heart 
hunger within me, urged other words to 
my dry lips—‘‘ I don’t want anyone sent 
for now,” I said, ‘“‘ but if—if I am not to 
get better, I would like mother—I——’” 
the foolish tears came into my eyes—“‘ I 
could not die without anyone near who 
loved me.”’ 

Then there were more long days, and 
longer nights, but at last a day came when 
I knew I was better, the fever had left 
me, and the pains in my head were not 
nearly so bad. Dr. Burrowes smiled, and 
patted my hand, when he came in the 
morning ; hecameagain in the evening and 
looked very glad. 

“You are doing well,” he said, “‘ much 
better than I had expected even. We will 
have you well before-your husband .comes 
home—I am delighted to say, dear Mrs. 
Adney.” 

I smiled:languidly—sick folk don’t care 
nearly so much about themselves as their 
friends do, I fancy. ‘“‘ Thank you, Dr. 

















MY STEPSON 


“ Darliag little mother,” he said 


Burrowes, you are very kind—I am glad 
to get well for his sake.” 

‘ And for the sake of:some one else who 
‘cares about you too,” he said. “‘ Presently 
I must go and tell Hal how nicely you are 
getting on.” 

Dear, kind Dr. Burrowes—he had 
guessed my trouble, and he was trying to 


deceive me. Well, I would not enlightén 
him—it would do no good. I smiled 
again, and for the first time it struck me 
that I had not seen my step-son at all 
to-day. Dr. Burrowes went on speaking : 

“T had to send Hal to bed this morning 
—oh, no—”’ laying his hand reassuringly 
on mine—“‘ he is not ill, he is better, but 
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he was up all last night. He had heard 
that you would turn the corner during the 
night, and nothing would induce him to 
leave the room, although he sat where you 
could not see him.” 

I looked at Dr. Burrowes in silent 
wonderment. He went on—still holding 
my hand closely. It dawned upon me 
then, that there was a purpose in what he 
was saying. 

“You thought me very unwise, didn’t 
you, Mrs. Adney, allowing the little lad 
to stay so much in your sick room ? What 
will you say, when I tell you he would not 
let me turn him out—I should have done 
more harm than good if I had insisted. 
He said that if you died, he would have 
killed you.” 

Oh, but I always knew he had a tender 
heart—my own overflowed. 

* Poor little Hal,” I said, ‘“‘ he was not 
to blame because I got the fever.” 

““T told him so too,” said Dr. Burrowes, 
“but he said he did not mean that, but 
that he had been so wicked to you, that 
he was afraid God meant to take you from 
him now. Well, you know, Mrs. Adney, 
I am only an old blunderer, I did not know 
what to say, but I guessed he had been 
rather naughty to you, so after I had 
cheered him up a bit, I suggested that 
when you got better he should-promise to 
be a better boy, and ask you te forgive 
him.” 

“T hnaven’t anything to forgive,” I 
interrupted eagerly—“ really, Dr. Bur- 
rowes.”” 
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“* Ah,” said Dr. Burrowes, “‘ Hal knows 
you better than I do—for he objected 
iunmediately that you would say to him 
just what you have said to me—he told 
me that you were so good, you would 
forgive the wickedest person on earth. 
The difficulty appeared to be that he 
couldn’t forgive himself. However ’’— 
smiling at me—“‘ I dare say you'll be able 
to put that all right when you see him. 
Ah! there’s nurse frowning at me—I must 
be off. Good-bye, my dear Mrs. Adney. 
Nurse, I- want you downstairs, half a 
minute——’”’ 

And off he went—followed by nurse— 
kind wise Dr. Burrowes—how I admired. 
him! He knew the best medicine for me, 
and had administered it. 

I lay thinking about all he had said, until 
the door opened to admit—not nurse—not 
Dr. Burrowes a second time—but a little 
fair-haired boy whose blue eyes seemed 
the only point of colour about his thin 
white face. He came straight up to me— 
he got on the bed at my side—and laid his. 
face against mine. 

“ Darling,” he said—I caught the little 
quiver in his tender voice—‘* Darling little 
mother—you are going to get well, and 
you'll let me help to nurse you,won’t you—- 
—because I do love you—I don’t think 
even father loves you better than I do.” 
His arms were round me as he spoke—I 
knew his love was worth the winning—my 
dear little son—for so I like to call him— 
his arms are.often round me now. 

ot CoNSTANCE E. THOMAs. 














Summer Beside 


the 


Blue Bosphorus 





A Bazaar Caique 


O fairy tale ever pictured a more 
N ideal life than you lead beside 
the blue Bosphorus in the sun 

o! a Southern Summer. Like a 

dream dwelling, your many-windowed 
Bosphorus house rises sheer out of the 
sapphire waters, and from its stone quay 
you step straightway into your spacious 
marble hall. Out of this lofty pillared 
hall branching flights of gleaming marble 
stairs lead into a sunny-windowed court 
above, and on to these courts, which are 
the chief charm of your Turkish house, 
open all the apartments. All light, and 
air, and space, the Bosphorus house ts 
built for six months of perpetual sun- 
shine, and wonder of wonders to our 
English minds, it gets it. In this dwelling 
you dream away the sunny days, and 
sleep away the Southern nights with the 
moonlight flooding your chamber, and 
the ripple of the Bosphorus in your ears. 
It is an ideal dolce far niente life that 
you lead beside the Bosphorus, for it is 
Turkey land, and he who is aggressively 
English and active misses the spirit of the 


dream. Your ideal Bosphorus house is, 
moreover, on the Asiatic side, since 
there is the spirit of the dream the 
strongest. It is Asia, and the western 
side is Europe, and though it may not be 
half a mile away, it is still another con- 
tinent—the continent of repose, not the 
continent of progress. Even the material 
pleasure of eating and drinking becomes 
poetic beside the Bosphorus, as you sit 
in your cool marble hall looking out on 
the blue waves with their soft swish in 
your ear. 

From the great bazaar caiques that float 
by, your table is piled high with cool green 
melons, luscious freshly gathered figs, and 
purple grapes shadowy with bloom, and 
in your glass sparkles the light fruity wine 
of the country. Then, as after dinner you 
sit and watch the stretch of water that 
lies dark and mysterious under that 
starlit sky a light flashes on the black- 
ness and a musical “ Ad-la’”’ breaks the 
stillness. It isthe ice-cream man. Con- 
venient moment! His boat pauses by 
your quay, his lamp lighting up his rows 
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ef shining glasses, and in a moment 
more you are sipping a delicious confec- 
tion of kimek (cream) and _ vishna 
(cherries). The true Bosphorus dweller 
does all his shoppang, on his quay, for 
clothes and food, all that is necessary, and 
even unnecessary to existenee, is carried 
up and down the Bosphorus by the great 
bazaar caiques. All the merchants en 
this water-way have their peculiar cries. 
To the unaccustomed ear they are weird 
and uncanny, from the cry of the 
Muezzin, who from the dainty minaret of 
the village mosque, proclaims the Moham- 
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along the bottom of the boat. As only 
your head really emerges above the 
sides, your position naturally is hardly 
commanding, but it is ideally comfort- 
able, and few pleasures in life can compare 
with floating in a caique on the Bosphorus. 
The liveries of your caique-jis may be 
as gay as you please. They always wear 
full white trousers that spread out like 
fans when they sit down, soft yellow 
shirts, and the inevitable crimson fez, but 
their embroidered zouaves are of their 
master’s choosing, and these are usually 
of brilliant crimson or green velvet em- 





On the Sweet Waters of Asia 


medan Shibboleth, ‘‘ There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is his servant and his 
prophet,” to the cry of che vegetable man, 
“Sun kissed figs from the top of the 
branch.” Even your vegetable vendor is 
a poet you observe. Your caique is 
your carriage, and every dweller by the 
Bosphorus has his caique or caiques, and 
his picturesque caique-jis (ji--Turkish man.) 
The caique is the peculiar boat of the 
Bosphorus, a graceful craft extremely 
long and narrow, and coming to a sharp 
point at either end. It is usually built 
to hold two passengers comfortably, or 
three uncomfortably. The seat is below 
the level of the water, so that your back 
has a support, and you stretch your legs 


broidered in silver or gold thread, and are 
matched by the caique cover that you 
throw over your knees when the breeze is 
fresh. Your caique is moored under your 
house, and you order it as elsewhere you 
order your carriage. In it you pay your 
calls on other Bosphorus dwellers, you 
picnic, you go out to dine or dance, or you 
float about at-will on the blue waters. 
On Fridays it bears you up the Sweet 
Waters of Asia, a little stream that flows 
into the Bosphorus on the Asiatic side, 
the fashionable rendezvous of the Turkish 
ladies. Then the little stream is crowded 
with smart caiques, and fashionable 
English women and thickly-veiled Moslems 
typify the meeting of two civilizations— 














the free West and the tradition-bound 
East. But when you are not in your 
caique you are probably in your garden 
above it, tor behind the ideal Bosphorus 
house stretches up the wooded hillside the 
ideal Bosphorus garden. 

It is most ideal of all in spring, when 
through leafy walks you wander from 
terrace to terrace, and from each new 
height gain a new revelation of the 
Bosphorus below. Tufts of crimson snap- 
dragon, yellow aid purple irises, sweet- 
scented wallflowers, all grow in glorious 
confusion where Nature has her way, and 
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panorama unfolds itself! In the west a 
shadowy line of mosques and minarets, 
ending in the cypress-clad point of the 
Seraglio, writes the story of the capital 
on the clear sky; to the east, point be- 
yond point breaks the blue water till at 
distant Beikos it seems to meet the 
Roumelian shore. 

Opposite, the sides of the green hills are 
patched with the pink of the Judas blos- 
som (the tree that tradition tells us 
served the doom of the fated disciple). 
Here and there a village nestles on the 
facing hillside. Groups of gaily-painted 





Seraglio Point on the Bosphorus 


Nature has her way, here and there, in 
the ideal Bosphorus garden. Then the 
cherry trees are white with bloom, and 
the vines trailing tender tendrils over the 
terrace walls. Clumps of primroses, not 
the yellow primrose of our English lanes 
but primroses of a pale purple, like the 
pinky purple of the primula, grow beside 
the shaded paths by beds of scented 
violets, blue and white. 

Before April is out the roses are in 
bloom, the bushes of Banskia are yellow 
or crimson, and the stucco walls display 
a rivalry between wreaths of purple 
wisteria and yellow boughs of Maréchal 
Niel. When you reach the top terrace 
of your Bosphorus garden what a glorious 





houses are crowned with glittering 
roofs, and a dazzling white mosque 
with slender minarets raises its gilded 
cupola. 

Beside the Bosphorus all is colour and 
light, and on its green shores snowy 
accacias, purple paulonias, and pink chest- 
nuts are massed by Nature’s lavish hand. 
Nor does man dull the scene. He, too, is 
prodigal with colour ; his house is fantastic, 
and his clothing picturesque. 

It is with an unutterable sense of loss 
that one bids farewell to a summer on 
the Bosphorus, and turns again to the dull 
grey of our English skies, and to the deaden- 
ing terraces of smoke-grimed houses. 

MARGARET MACGREGOR, M.A. 
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ancient greatness. In the old 

days a cornet and bassoon, fiddle 

and clarionet, with other wind 
and stringed instruments, woke the echoes 
in the village church, and led the singing 
of the congregation which stood humbly 
below them. 

For the choir then occupied the super- 
ior position in the gallery, where they 
could discuss the tunes, turn over the 
music-books, crack walnuts, and generally 
comport themselves at their ease during 
the less important parts of the service— 
that is during the time in which their 
instruments were silent. 

No criticism could reach them, and no 
reproving, wifely eye fall upon them— 
only the parson, from the height of his 
three-decker, could overlook them; and 
he wisely refrained; dropping the dew 
of his discourse on the occupants of 
the worm-eaten pews beneath him. And 
the respect in which these leaders of the 
people were held! When they stood up 
and began to tune their various instru- 
ments a profound silence fell even upon 
the children, as they listened open- 
mouthed ; and, when the Psalm began, 
every one turned, and with their backs to 
the parson, gazed up at the musicians in 
the gallery, and sang with the laudable 
desire to make their voices heard there. 
And as the congregation slowly filed out 
of church, after standing respectfully in 
their places to see ‘‘ My lordship” and 
the family walk out of the big square 
pew, and down the side aisle, the talk 
was not of the sermon : 

‘““Pangbourn, he did ’andle ‘is bow 
oonderful well to-day” is the remark of 
oue black-haired, slow-voiced labourer. 

“Ah, but he ain’t quite up to ’is 
gran’ther—not to my way o’ thinkin’” 
returns a thin, bent, little, old man, 
whose Sunday suit is an elaborately 
embroidered smock, so white and clean 
that, if it were not for the darns a closer 
inspection shows, you might think it 
‘“ Fire new.” 

The very boys speak with respect of 
the musicians : 


Sie village choir has fallen from its 
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“ Ah,” says a short, thick-set, stunted- 
looking, little fellow, ‘“‘ Master Franklin 
he do play the bassoon beautiful, and he 
says he’ll Jearn me when I be a bit bigger. 
I should like that.” 

“So should I” responds his compan- 
ion, a thin-faced, restless lad, “‘I ha’ got 
a pocketful o’ warnuts, and if I’d ha’ bin 
up in the gallery I could ha’ eat ’em!” 

But those times are gone for ever. 
The choir is no longer a republic of 
which each musician is an integral part 
(with occasional squabbles for precedence) 
and it no longer enjoys the privacy and 
independence of the gallery. Now there 
is but one musician, presiding at one 
instrument—be it organ or wheezy har- 
monium—and the singers shift, and come 
and go, and stay away if it is awet Sunday, 
or go elsewhere if there happens to be 
any greater attraction. To stand in a stall, 
in the eyes of the whole congregation, 
and have to set them an example through- 
out the service! What a change from 
the peaceful seclusion of the gallery! 
Moreover, nowadays the parson takes on 
himself to interfere, and will even choose 
the hymns, or hurry the time—things 
are very different from what they were. 

Pangbourn and the others of those old 
days have gone to join their fathers and 
their grandfathers ; and the “ harp, sack- 
but, psaltery, and all kinds of music”’ 
will no more be heard in the place that 
knew them so well—the very gallery is 
gone—swept away before the rising 
storm of restoration—but for a moment 
the figures of the musicians rise again 
before me : 

The First Fiddle—black-haired, black- 
eyed, showing a strain of gipsy, dressed 
in a brown velveteen coat, with brown 
knee-breeches and yellow gaiters—was 
a fiddle maker, and though innocent of all 
‘“ book-learning,”’ could read and write 
music-scores : The Bassoon—a man 
with a long face surrounded by a fringe of 
whisker, wore a white smock, and always 
had a clean red pocket-handkerchief on 
Sunday mornings, with which he care- 
fully wiped his instrument all over before 
beginning to play: The Second Fiddle, 
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with his beautiful old*face, and silky, 
white hair, lovingly embracing his fiddle, 
his blue eyes rapt, his trembling, crooked 
fingers working eagerly. His music re- 
presented to him all the joys of life he 
never had—the colour and the sweet- 
ness and the softne's which fell into 
more favoured lots. Once, the Second 
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out his silver snuff-box for the Second 
Fiddle to take a pinch! 

All this glow and glitter, and shimmer 
of pretty faces, and sound of soft voices 
are embodied for him in the tones of that 
old fiddle—all those things he has now 
and again caught sight of, but which are 
far removed from his daily life of teil and 
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Fiddle (not an old man then, but 
straight and _ fine-featured) made a 
speech in the great hall—when the young 
lord came of age. 

““ My duty, my lordship, and I wish you 
health and happiness;’’ and a murmur 
of admiration ran through the room, and 
the ladies tapped their partners with their 
fans and exclaimed : 

“What a pretty fellow!” 

And their partners agreed that he was : 
“Monstrous good-looking!” And one 
man actually stepped forward and held 
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privation and sordid care. It is because 
of that fiddle of his, that his dull. life 
has set no mark of dulness upon him— 
that his face is calm, noble and refined. 
But the mists have passed over them 
and they are gone. Soon even their 
memory will become a tradition, then a 
legend, then a myth—so I have tried to 
seize this vision of the old musicians, 
and set it down in black and white,- and 
thus lay a sprig of Rosemary upon: their 
graves. 
MARGARET WATSON. 





I—SuNDAY, MARCH 5TH 


Luke ii. 14—“‘ On earth peace, goodwill to 
men.” 


that peace was something positive 

not something negative, you would 

ask me not to use such long and 
difficult words, and you would be quite 
right. So that I must try to say what 
I mean by some sort of illustration. Here 
is an_orchestra—so many differeiuc in- 
struments and players. Now, suppose 
each of them began to play a different 
tune, and played as loudly as he could. 
Just think what a hideous noise there 
would be, and how you would soon put 
your hands over your ears and cry to them 
to stop before they made you absolutely 
crazy. Now, none of you would dream 
of calling the maddening discord and 
noise peace, would you? But now let 
us try and see what peace would be, and 
you will see that there are ‘wo sorts of 
peace. First of all, they might stop 
playing altogether. They might lay down 
their instruments and leave them. All 
would be silence. No note would come 
from the strings. Not a sound. The 
instruments would be unused. Nobody 
would play on them. There would be no 
noise, no discord, but then there would 
be no music either. The violin that was 
made to produce sweet sounds would be 
idle and useless. All the power and 
harmony would be lost. Now this is 
what I call a negative peace—I mean the 
absence of discord, confusion, distraction, 
noise. But it means also the absence of 
harmony and concord. 

Now, there is another kind of peace. 
Suppose the orchestra in the middle of the 
discord and noise suddenly changed, and 
glided into the harmonious rendering of 
some lovely melody—some such music as 
the angel choir sang to the Bethlehem 
shepherds—soft, and sweet, and true. 
Ah, you would say, this noble concord, 
this exquisite harmony, this sense of 
comfort and gladness stealing into my 
soul—this is peace and no instrument is 


|" I were to say to you boys and girls 
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unused. All are doing their proper work. 
No power is wasted, but all blend; each 
part combines with each to make the 
perfect whole. This is peace. 

Now Christ came to produce this 
positive peace. If two people had quar- 
relled, He did not say, I am come to make 
you at peace with one another. You 
shall never speak to one another any 
more and then you won’t quarrel, that 
is negative peace. But he said: I will 
make you brothers, and instead of quar- 
relling you shall help and love and bless 
one another. That is positive peace. 

He did not say to the man who had 
sinned against God, You shall be at peace 
with God. God will not punish you any 
more, but in future He will have nothing 
to do with you, nor you with Him. That 
is negative peace. No, but He said: 
God will be your Father, and you shall be 
His child—live to do His will, and love 
Him with all your heart. That is positive 
peace. 

*“* Peace on earth goodwill to men.”’ Do 
you understand ? 


II—Sunpay, Marcu 12TH 


Prov. x. 28—* The hope of the righteous 
shall be gladness.” 


I HEARD someone talking about you the 
other day, and he called you young 
hopefuls. I don’t know whether he was 
laughing at you. It sounded a bit like it. 
But, anyhow, it was true enough. You 
are all full of hope. If I were to ask you 
what you hope to be you would have some 
grand ideas, I expect. And some people 
come and say that it’s all very well to 
think like that now, but wait til] middle- 
life comes and all your early hopes will be 
just so many disappointments. Well, it’s 
quite true, of course, that everybody can’t 
be rich, everybody can’t be famous, every- 
body can’t be clever. But everybody 
can live by the great Hope—the hope 
that is never disappointed—the hope that 
God will make our lives better worth living 
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every day, by making us better boys and 
girls, men and women, more loving, hum- 
ble, unselfish, earnest, truthful, and be- 
lieving. That is a hope that everyone of 
you may cling to, and prove that it is 
good and that nothing can ever disappoint 
it. 

Some of you, perhaps, know that there 
is a famous picture called ‘“‘ Hope.”’ The 
most wonderful thing in the picture is the 
sky. It is the most glorious blue you ever 
saw, and it speaks to you of the shining 
reality of that Love and Joy underneath 
which we all live and move and have our 
being. But down below and in the front 
of the picture there is a figure, a figure of 
a woman, and the woman is blind. She 
cannot see the depths of cloudless blue 
that are above her. Her eyes are blind- 
fold, and she is leaning over a harp, but 
on her harp every string has snapped save 
one. She has just one harp-string left to 
play on, aad the idea seems to be that 
though she is blind to the sweet promise 
of the skies, and though most of her harp- 
strings are broken, she can still hear some 
music of hope from the one string left her 
to play on. The world is never quite 
without beauty and music, never altoge- 
ther dull and silent. The note of Hope is 
never quite dead. 

It is a wonderful picture. But remem- 
ber God has put into your hands a harp 
the strings of which never break. Jesus 
Christ has unfastened the bandage from 
the world’s eyes and gently lifted up its 
head and shown it the blue promises of 
God, and the infinite mystery of His Love. 
You, if you are true to the Lord Christ, 
will never be left to play on one solitary 
string. Instead of that, He has strung 
your harp for you so wonderfully that 
there is no limit to the music of its hopes. 
So, remember, you are all young hopefuls, 
always. The hope of the righteous is 
gladness—it is never disappointed. The 
hope of the Christian is Joy—Joy that 
never fails. Beauty and Music! Beauty 
to fill our eyes with eve «, and that only 
our sins can darken, anu music rich and 
full and glorious, that only our sins can 
ever make mute. We are children of 
Hope, marching Godwards with His sky 
above us and His song within us, from 
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gladness to gladness, and from the dawn 
to the perfect day. 


I1I—Sunpay, Marcu 19TH 
Matt. xxv. 25—‘‘I was afraid and hid 
Thy Talent in the earth.” 

Last Sunday I spoke to you about 
Hope. and this Sunday I am going to 
speak to you about Fear. Last Sunday 
I told you about the picture of Hope, with 
only one string left to her harp, and yet 
making music out of the one string, and 
letting it speak to her of a world of har- 
mony and beauty. Only one string left, 
and yet Hope does not hide her talent, but 
still goes on playing. But when Fear 
has only one talent left, like a coward, he 
drops it out of sight altogether and does 
nothing—just idling his days away. That 
is the difference. Hope plays on and 
works on when she has almost nothing 
left to keep her soul alive, but Fear gives 
up trying to live well at the very first 
flimsy excuse—I was afraid and hid my 

talent in the earth. 

You see the difference, don’t you ? 
Suppose there is a schoolmaster who gives 
you out a piece of work to do, and asks 
you to do your best, and one of you says : 
** Oh, I hope I shall be able to do it well,” 
and sits down eagerly and bravely, and 
works at it until at last he hands it back 
to the master all right, looking up hope- 
fully at the master’s face to see if he is 
pleased. That is Hope—which does its 
best. But another boy says: ‘‘ Oh, the 
master is very strict. He will have it 
properly done. I shall never be able to 
do it to please him. I know I shall make 
a mess of it, and he will be so angry. I 
don’t know how to begin, and I shouldn’t 
know how to go on. Better not do any- 
thing at all, than spoil the thing and do 
it badly.” And so Fear does nothing, 
and when the master comes and asks to 
see the result, Fear hangs down his head 
and says “ I was afraid.” 

Now, shall I tell you the real difference 
between Hope and Fear? Hope has 
tried and done his best. Perhaps what 
he has made is not after all very perfect. 
He has made many slips and faults. But 
he has tried so hard, and the result is that 
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he himself is all the better for that morn- 
ing’s work. He is stronger in character ; 
he has gained in skill. His eye is more 
true and his fingers more deft, and his mind 
more bright. But Fear has sat there with 
gloom on his face and with folded hands, 
and instead of being better, he is worse. 
He is more fearful and fretful; he has 
lost what confidence he had ; and because 
he has not tried he has slipped backward 
instead of bravely stepping forward. 

Oh, boys and girls, I want you to 
believe that what our heavenly School- 
master wants of you and me is that when 
He gives us any task to do we should try 
our best. We shall make many mistakes, 
I know, but if He sees that we have done 
what we could, He will say “‘ Well done.” 
He will only be severe with those who will 
not try to do His will; but who just say 
“Oh, I can’t do it. It’s no use trying. 
I know He will never be satisfied. I have 
only one talent. It isn’t worth while. 
Besides—I was afraid.’’ God give you to 
live by Hope, and not by Fear, and so 
earn God’s “ Well done.” 





IV—SunpDay, MArRcH 26TH 


Ps. iv. 8—‘‘ Thou Lord makest me to dwell 
in safety.” 

I DARESAY that when you read these 
words you think of some place of safety 
where a man who has many enemies might 
fly and take refuge, and they would not 
be able to do him any hurt. You have 
read of castles high up on precipitous 
rocks, like Edinburgh Castle —castles 
which people used to say no army could 
take. But even these castles were not 
places of safety, because those inside 
could be starved to death even if the fort- 
ress could not be taken by storm. How 
we al! read a few weeks ago of the taking 
of Port Arthur! What a terrible story 
of bloodshed and horror it was! Perhaps 
when the siege began the army inside 
Port Arthur may have supposed that they 
would be able to dwell in safety, and that 
the great stronghold could never be 
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captured. But if so, their brave foes 
taught them otherwise. Port Arthur fell. 
The soldiers within became prisoners of 
war. All the strength of their fortified 
walls and their tremendous guns could 
not make them to dwell in safety. 

Now, that is not the meaning of this 
saying. Some people think that the Church 
is a place of safety from sin, and that 
when they have taken refuge in a Church 
they are safe. But the man who wrote 
the words of my text did not think so. 
He knew better. It was not a place of 
safety he was looking for, but a Person— 
a Protector, and Deliverer, a Greatheart to 
whom shield and sword would be a mighty 
and sufficient defence in the hour of 
danger. 

Have you ever seen a little boy or girl 
trying to cross one of our streets where 
the traffic is very busy, where the omni- 
buses are rolling by, and the motors and 
the drays and the carriages and the bicy- 
cles are thronging along in unbroken 
procession. And the little one makes one 
or two attempts, but always turns and 
runs back again because something else 
is coming. And then up comes a big, 
bearded six-foot policeman, and he gathers 
up the tiny hand in his, and holding up his 
other hand brings all the stream of traffic 
to a pause—heaping it up like the waves 
of the Jordan when Joshua went across— 
and the little child, nestling close to her 
guardian’s side, walks across like a queen, 
for whom all the business of a great city 
has to stop. Have you seen that ? Well, 
that’s the kind of safety. It is the 
sufficient protection of one whose author- 
ity can still the noise of tumult, and bring 
the timid, tried and tempted over safe 
to the goal where it would be. Oh, boys 
and girls, let me say it to you once more, 
the great strong Christ is your Keeper and 
Saviour and Guardian and Friend. He 
will never leave you nor forsake you. 
Blessed are the children, and blessed are 
the men and women who put their hand 
in His, their trust in Him. 

C. SILVESTER HoRNE. 
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I—Thought Stirrings and Revival 


N Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry 
bones, the revival movement com- 
mences with a noise and a shaking. 
The silence of death is broken, and 

the bones which have been motionless and 
separated are stirred and come together, 
and then, it only needs 
that the ordinary wind 
should blow from any 
quarter to bring the 
awaking breath into the 
bones and fill them with 
spirit and life. Judging 
from the scenes which 
are reported from the 
west and north of our 
island we should be dis- 
posed to say that the 
noise and the shaking 
are even now the ante- 
cedents of a_ spiritual 
quickening. The Welsh 
revival does not stand 
quite alone, though the 
attention of religious 
minds has been fastened 
upon it by the sudden 
kindling and rapid spread 
of the sacred fire, and by the space given 
to it in every section of the Press. 

It has its companion movement in Scot- 
land, less demonstrative, much less sensa- 
tional, yet we hope not less deep and 
permanent. We have heard directly from 
the lips of Professor Rainy and others that 
Scottish religious life has been profoundly 
exercised by the agitation provoked in 
connection with the United Free Church 
difficulty. 

The discussions which have filled the air 
and pushed out ordinary topics, the 
sympathy evoked by the threatened im- 
poverishment and possible suffering of 
great and good men, and admiration of the 
brave stand they have made for Christian 
liberty, even to the spoiling of their goods 
and loss of things dearer still. All these 
have made the noise and the shaking which 
prepare for the reviving winds, and mani- 
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fold witness is borne that the after-effects 
are already abundantly visible. Congre- 
gations are larger, the prayer meeting has 
been almost re-created, the preaching has 
assumed a more evangelistic and conver- 
tive character, and young life is full of 
anxious enquiry, more interested in the 
things of God and the higher life than it 
has been for a generation 
past. Scotland is moving 
with Wales on the same 
long - prayed - for lines, 
though not quite so fast. 

And possibly we should 
not be far wide of the 
mark in supposing that 
Wales also had the noise 
and the shaking before 
the greater movement 
came. The Principality 
had been violently 
aroused, as it still is, 
indeed, by the Education 
Act, and by the injustice 
which the vast majority 
of Welshmen believed 
the Act was _ inflicting 
upon them. All sorts 
and conditions of men 
and women and nearly 
all ages had been invited and indeed pro- 
voked to enquiry and serious thought by 
the discussions and agitations going on. 
The frivolities were pushed out by weightier 
things and perhaps by the call to self- 
sacrifice which seemed to be impending. 
And all that made minds and hearts ready 
for the more spiritual awaking Let no 
one suppose that this is far-fetched and 
fanciful. Much more likely it is a simple 
“statement of an apparently human cause 
with a Divine consequence. For every- 
thing which makes men think and feel 
deeply prepares them for the higher move- 
ments. The greatest enemy of religion is 
not free thought, but absence of thought. 
Religion is never hurt by the mud and 
stones of the abusive sceptic, but it suffers 
greatly from the light-headedness of the 
crowd which passes it by in pursuit of 
vainer things. When minds are engrossed 
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with the superficialities of life the soul goes 
to sleep. Interest them in any of the 
bigger things and the diviner part of man 
is stirred. ‘‘ Deep calleth unto deep.” 
Sober and earnest thought always suggests 
religious thought. If we could persuade 
young people to exchange frothy literature 
for solid reading; if they would forsake 
the novel for the study of great minds and 
great movements they would be perhaps a 
good deal nearer the Kingdom of God. 
Religion is keyed to the music of grand 
immeasurable eternal things and it has no 
chance with minds that are content to be 
among the sordid pots or flutter like butter- 
flies over the sweet pettinesses of life. 


II—The Annual Free Church 
Statistics 

Mr. Howard Evans has just issued for 
the ninth year in succession his carefully 
collected statistics of the Evangelical Free 
Churches. They have been compiled this 
year almost exclusively from returns 
furnished by the churches themselves. 
The most patient and painstaking labour 
has been bestowed to ensure accuracy, and 
it is hardly likely that the results now 
placed before us will be challenged as they 
have been, though to little purpose, in 
some previous years. 

It should be added that whilst the main 
purpose of Mr. Evans is to show the 
numerical strength of the English Free 
Church communities, he supplies also for 
the sake of comparison the estimated 
returns of the Established Church, and by 
a further sweep of comprehension, gives 
us the statistics of all the Protestant 
churches throughout the English-speaking 
world, in our Colonies, Mission fields, and 
the United States. Leaving out the 
Roman Catholic element, to which no 
place is given here, we are enabled there- 
fore to take in at a glance the religious 
forces which are moving and moulding the 
people of our own speech and race. 

The figures will furnish many elements 
of surprise to those who study them for 
the first time. They should be full of 
interest to all religious people, and in some 

vatures they are distinctly encouraging. 
n the first place they give us a much more 
-mpartial and comprehensive view of the 
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religious life of our own country than 
could be given by the most trustworthy 
count of church goers in a few densely 
populated cities. And it is a more favour- 
able and satisfactory view. London and 
Liverpool are not England and happily do 
not fairly represent religious England. 
The censuses taken in those cities showed 
that only one-fifth of the people were 
associated with Christian communities. 
But here we have in England and Wales 
more than four millions of communicants 
reported by the Anglican and the Free 
Churches, and if we reckon, as we fairly 
may, quite twice as many worshippers o!d 
and young who are not communicants, we 
get for the whole country, at least one- 
third of its people, in addition to the 
Roman Catholics, who are connected with 
our sanctuaries; and the proportion is 
enormously increased when we add to the 
twelve millions the children taught in 
Sunday Schools, who number some six 
and a half millions more. Let the reli- 
gious pessimists lay these figures to heart 
and intersperse their groans with a note 
of praise. Further we learn that Protest- 
ant England is divided, unhappily we are 
obliged to emphasize that word, into two 
nearly equal camps. The Communicants 
of the Evangelical Free Churches are 
fewer by only 100,000 than those of 
the Anglican Church, but in the matter 
of Sunday scholars the Free Churches 
have a large preponderance. These Free 
Churches have made such enormous 
advances during the last fifty years that 
in count of heads and in the quality and 
quantity of religious work done they are 
not a whit behind the Established Church. 

It would surely be a happy thing for 
the nation and for Christ’s work in it, if 
our Anglican friends would cease to ignore 
and begin to recognize and welcome frankly 
and generously the immense Christian 
forces which are working alongside them, 
and filling up what is lacking in their 
service. It is humiliating and pitiable, 
and surely the most cruel form of schism 
that these two great Christian armies who 
have substantially the same flag and faith, 
the same foes and the same battle, should 
be to each other as the Jews were to the 
Samaritans. When will the larger visions 
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of the nobler minds who see the same 
Christ-face through diverse ecclesiastical 
forms be realized ? 

But the most startling revelation pre- 
sented by these figures, particularly to the 
local and parochial mind, is the wonderful 
expansion of Free Church communities 
outside our island in the Greater Anglo- 
Saxondom of the British Empire and the 
American Republic. At home the Angli- 
can Church has always a certain domi- 
nance, and it is invested with exaggerated 
importance by the minds which are wholly 
moulded by their near surroundings, and 
the eyes that cannot see things afar off. 

To such minds and eyes the study of 
these figures wil! certainly be enlightening 
and either stimulating or corrective, 
according to the hopes, fears, or prides 
which have been entertained. 

In the greater English world the Angli- 
can Church is only a comparatively small 
sect, outnumbered by the Evangelical 
Free Churches in the proportion of six to 
one. The Methodists alone have twice as 


many communicants, and the Baptists, 
who only occupy the third place among the 
Free Churches of England and Wales, and 
are as one to six compared with the Estab- 
lished Church, have in what I call the 
Greater Britain, nearly twice as many 
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members as the whole Anglican Commu- 


nion. These are but a few of the surprises 
which await the student of these figures, 
and he will assuredly arise from the study 
with the conviction that the religious 
future of the English-speaking people 
belongs increasingly to the Free Churches. 

Yet the Anglican may also find profit- 
able reading in the statistics of his own 
communion in America. In that great 
Republic, which was founded mainly by 
Free Churchmen exiled from their father- 
land, where the whole history and tradi- 
tions have been in favour of Congrega- 
tionalism, and opposed to the Episcopal 
and State Church forms of- Government, 
where the Anglicans have had much in the 
way of inherited prejudices to hinder, and 
nothing in the shape of prestige and 
patronage to help, they have, notwith- 
standing, communicants numbering three 
quarters of a million, and are rapidly 
increasing. 

We congratulate them on the large place 
which they have won. Yet does not this 
fact, together with all the figures we have 
quoted, rebuke the faithless fears of the 
faint minds, who think that religion would 
fall to pieces if the supporting hands of 
the State were withdrawn ? “ God shall 
keep His own anointed.” 


J. G. GREENHOUGH. 








that Jeremiah was almost a 

man; he was nearly six, you 

know, and when one day he over- 
heard his mother sighing and wishing 
that he were big enough to help her, he 
felt very indignant indeed. Big enough 
to help her! Why, of course, he was, 
and he longed to prove it. But how ? 

In order to consider the matter he and 
Mary Ellen decided to spend the afternoon 
under their dear old copper-beech tree. 
They talked together for a long long time, 
but could not arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion as to what would be the most 
useful thing to do. Mary Ellen was filled 
with admiration listening to her brother, 
as he explained that the ordinary ways of 
helping, such as: keeping quiet and tidy 
all day long, being good, and various 
other things like that, were all very well 
for a little girl, but did not count for him 
because they were so easy. Besides, he 
did not particularly care about them. 

“A Boy has to do real work,” he said, 
“little girls can stay quiet, and when 
they grow big they can tidy the house.” 

The two children talked it over and 
over, and at last Jeremiah almost decided 
to join the soldiers. Then he suddenly 
remembered that he did not know where 
they lived, but he could think of nothing 
else. On the way home they passed a 
quarry where an old man was kneeling 
down hard at work, breaking stones, by 
the road-side. As the two children stood 
watching him with lively interest a sudden 
idea occurred to Jeremiah. 

“Old man!” he asked eagerly, ‘‘ does 
it help your mother ?”’ 

Now, the Old Man, who was quite deaf, 
always nodded his head and said “ Yes! 
Yes!” whenever any one spoke to him ; 
and this time also he nodded and said 
“Yes! Yes!” again and again in answer 
to Jeremiah’s question. 

“ Oh, Mary Ellen!” shouted Jeremiah 
rapturously, ““I know what I’ll do, but 
I’m not going to tell you or anybody, 
and I'll begin to-morrow morning ’cos 
I haven’t got a Hammer yet.” 


N OW, you must remember, children, 
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Now, of course, it was very natural 
that Mary Ellen should be anxious to 
know what Jeremiah was really going to 
do, having talked over and considered 
things with him for such a long time, and 
so she tried her best, poor little girl, to 
find out, but Jeremiah would tell her no- 
thing further. 

“You can’t keep secrets!” he said 
scornfully. 

“T tan teep see-cats if I want to,” 
retorted Mary Ellen much mortified, and 
I am sorry to say she stamped her foot 
with vexation. 

“You shouldn’t say Sea-Cats,”’ chuck- 
led Jeremiah, knowing this would annoy 
his little sister. ‘‘ There is no such thing 
as a Sea-Cat, but if there was you could 
not keep it either !”’ 

‘I could! I could!” shouted Mary 
Ellen, getting crimson with anger and 
excitement. “‘I could, I tell you, but 
I don’t want to keep your nasty old Sea- 
Cat. In any case I know what it is. 
It’s bout a Hammer and I’ll tell Mudder 
everything.” 

And off she ran as quickly as possible, 
leaving Jeremiah looking after her in 
utter dismay, for he remembered suddenly 
that Mary Ellen had been very kind to 
him all the afternoon, she had been 
unusually patient, and Jeremiah felt he 
ought to have unfolded a little of his 
New Plan to her. Especially as then she 
would not have threatened to tell every- 
thing to his Mother. He did not, of 
course, think that Mary Ellen would 
carry out this threat of hers, but on the 
whole he felt it would be wiser not to 
follow her just yet, so he turned round 
and walked slowly in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The brightness of the summer day was 
fading into a soft twilight, and in the 
distance Jeremiah saw the old man 
trudging home. His quick eye soon 
noticed a Hammer lying by the heap of 
stones. ‘‘ Hurrah!” he said to himself, 


“now I can begin at once,’ and he 
rolled up his sleeves in the way he had 
sat 


seen Grown-Up-People do, and 




















down, grasping the Hammer firmly in 
his little fat fists. It was very heavy, 
much heavier than poor Jeremiah had 
imagined, but he lifted it bravely and then 
let it fall on an ugly brown stone just 
near his toe. The stone gave a queer 
little hop, almost as far as Jeremiah’s 
nose, and then fell back uninjured. 
Jeremiah tried again, this time a little 
more vigourously, with exactly the same 
result. It was most disheartening, but as 
he was a very brave little fellow with plenty 
of pluck, he tried again and again, hitting 
with his Hammer as hard as he could, 
and not regarding much where the blows 
fell. But, I am sorry to say, except for 
jumping about a little, the stones otherwise 
remained the same, although it appeared 
to Jeremiah who was getting quite hot 
and excited, that the more he used the 
Hammer, the more it seemed to provoke 
and irritate them. At last, sodazed and 
exhausted was he, that he fancied the 
whole heap was getting angry ; it surely 
was working, working, working, itself 
into a passion, and poor Jeremiah’s eyes 
grew round with terror, as they saw the 
stones fly up fierce and furious from every 
side, getting bigger, and bigger, and 
bigger, until each one looked enormous. 

He thought he heard strange sounds, 

a low buzzing grinding sort of noise, 
and oh! it certainly was getting louder, 
louder, and louder, until Crash, Crash ! 
poor Jeremiah could bear it no 
longer. Flinging the Hammer from him, 
he rushed headlong away, with his eyes 
shut, and his hands pressed firmly against 
his ears. He dared not look behind him, 
for he felt that the infuriated stones were 
now following him fast, coming nearer, 
and nearer, and nearer; in a few 
seconds more he could scarcely escape 
being overwhelmed and crushed. Faster 
and faster he ran until, at last, quite 
breathless, he came to the old copper- 
beech tree where he sought shelter. Ex- 
hausted, he threw himself flat on the 
grass, and remained motionless waiting 
until all danger should be over. 

Several minutes passed and still Jere- 
miah did not move ; one, two, three, four, 
five minutes, and had you presently peeped 
under the brim of his large hat, you would 
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have found that the poor little fellow had 
fallen fast asleep. Poor little boy; it 
was not surprising that he should be 
tired and worn out; it had been a terri- 
ble experience. Presently, when every- 
thing all round was perfectly quiet, a 
little soft sound of singing could be heard, 
interrupted’) now and then by a noise 
something |like the click, click, of a 
hammer. (Jeremiah could hear it dis- 


tinctly, it puzzled him very much, and 


he listened intertly to try if he could 
discover from whence it came. What 
could it be ? 

But! You say, you must be a stupid, 
you-Person-who’s-telling-this-story !| don’t 
you remember you said just now Jeremiah 
was asleep? You truly did, and he 
couldn’t hear things if he was asleep. He 
truly couldn’t, jou-silly-Person, to forget 
so soon. 

Well, children, you are quite right. Of 
course, Jeremiah could not. hear ordinary 
noises, for, as I said, he was asleep. 

But, you see, and this is just what I was 
going to explain when you interrupted, 
what Jeremiah heard was not an ordinary 
sound, it was an Extra-Ordinary one. It 
was a Fairy noise. 

Now, of course, you must know, most 
Fairies are rather retiring little creatures, 
liking to be let alone, and not to be inter- 
fered with.. They’ never appear to 
Ordinary-Every-Day-Persons unless every 
thing is quiet, and they can feel them- 
selves to be quite safe from interruptions 
and disturbances. Now People, as you 
yourselves know, are never so quiet as 
when they are asleep, so I suppose that 
is why the Fairies show themselves then. 
It is just a habit they have got into, I 
think. I myself have often seen pixies 
and phoukas and people like that, and 
have heard them talking too, but I have 
always been dreaming at the time, and 
the moment I opened my eyes they used 
to vanish. It is very annoying at first, 
but one soon gets used to it. This fairy, 
whoever he was, must have felt quite 
safe, for the singing went on as merrily 
as ever, a spirited joyous little song, 
filling the evening air with its melody. 
Jeremiah at last caught sight of a little 
fellow sitting under a Brown-Beech-leaf, 
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vigorously‘ doing some shoemaker’s work 


for the Fairy-Gentry. Jeremiah had 
never seen such a tiny man before, but 
somehow he knew at once that this was a 
Little Leprechaun. 

Now, I wonder, if any of you have ever 
met or seen a Lepre- 
chaun. Perhaps not, 
for they don’t like 
everyone, and it is 
only if they take a 
fancy to a Person that 
they will show them- 
selves at all. One 
should be most cautious 
in dealing with them, 
and always treat them 
with great respect and 
civility, for they take 
alarm at the slightest 
rudeness, and a rough 
or rude word will 
frighten them away 
altogether. This Little- 
Man-Leprechaun was 
dressed in a red-brown- 
round-about jacket with 
Big Buttons on it and 
Breeches buckled at the 
knee. He worea funny 
old cocked hat on his 
head, and round his neck 
a large lace ruff, with 
frills of lace at his 
wrists, and silver buckles 
in his well-worn brogues. 
His face was old and 
withered like a winter 
apple, but he seemed 
to be in High-good- 
Humour, a genial 
laughter-loving sprite. 


: 
' 
; 
; 
; 
: 


All at once Little 
Man-Leprechaun came 
jumping over to the 


copper-beech, and sat 
down tailor-fashion near 
Jeremiah, leaning 
well forward and_ staring hard at 
our hero, who, it must be confessed 
was beginning to feel decidedly uncom- 
fortable. Something seemed to afford 
the Old-Man the greatest amusement, for 
gradually a smile spread over his face, a 
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great wide smile that stretched from ear to 
ear, as he burst into a fit of laughter, 
holding both his sides as he rocked to and 
fro like a China-Mandarin. 

“He! He! He!” he shouted, as the 
laughter-tears rolled down his cheeks. 





Something afforded the dwarf the greatest anusement 


‘Ha! Ha! Ha! ha! ha! Oh! dear 
me, how funny! , How ’xcruciatingly 
Comic!” and the little man _ nearly 


choked as the words came spluttering 
out. “ You ’xtraordinary Infant! You 
more than Stupid-Two-Year-Old! Oh! 




















Oh! dear! What a 


dear ! 
Joke:” 
Jeremiah, who had never before seen 
anyone make such faces or squirm with 
laughter to such a degree, felt quite nerv- 


funny 


ous, and also deeply hurt. No one had 
ever yet called him a Two-Year-Old. 
Such a thing to say to him! and he felt 
very thankful indeed that Mary Ellen 
had not heard it. 

“T’m not a ’x:ruciating Infant,” he 
said, confused by the long words. “ I’m 
nearly six, and... Can I do anything 
for you ?”’ he added, as an after thought, 
lest the Leprechaun should be offended. 

“He wants to know if he can do any- 
thing for me,” shrieked Little-Man-Lepre- 
chaun. ‘For me! Why, Boy, don’t 
you know who Iam? For Me! indeed! 
Most People want to know what I can do 
for them. And so you’re not an Infant. 
Why, you’re the funniest Young-Man- 
thing I ever saw. But I like you,” he 
said, leaning forward so much that his 
face nearly touched Jeremiah’s. “I like 
you; and it was not exactly your fault 
about the Hammer, though, of course, if 
you had asked me I could have told you 
all about it.” 

“The Hammer! ”’ 
taken by surprise. ‘‘ Wasn’t it a good 
one? I found it, you know, and picked 
it up, but it made the stones so angry that 
I ran away.” 

“Of course it did,’ said Old Man 
Leprechaun, “I don’t know what would 
have happened if you had gone on using 
it. There are such Millions of different 
Hammers in the world, that it’s very easy 
to pick up the wrong one; most People 
do, and they don’t care how they use them 
either, hitting away with clumsy hands. 
They never take any trouble to look for 
the Right One, although if they searched 
it would be easy enough for them to find 
it, because there is one for each, A-Magic- 
One, with it’s name in Gold on the Han- 
dle.” 


faltered Jeremiah, 


“Is there really ?”’ said Jeremiah 
eagerly. ‘‘ Do you think there is one for 
me? One all for my very self. Oh! do 


tell me where I can find it, I want one so 
very much. Do please help me, dear, 
kind, Man-Leprechaun,” said Jeremiah 
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in breathless impatience, “‘ and then I’ll 
be able to break those stupid stones.” 

““So you want me to do something for 
you after all, do you, Boy!”’ said the Old 
Man, not ill-pleased. ‘Well! perhaps 
I might tell you something about the 
Hammer later on, but, first, I want to 
know what you mean by saying ‘ those 
stupid stones!’ ”’ 

““Why !”’ answered Jeremiah. ‘‘ Those 
things in the Quarry, of course! there are 
heaps and heaps of them there ; all horrid, 
hard things, with jagged corners. And 
“So you don’t even know what they 
are ?”’ interrupted the Leprechaun ab- 
ruptly, and he quite frightened Jeremiah 
by coming close up to his ear and whisper- 
ing into it in a low mysterious voice. 
“They are Troubles, and Trials, and 
Things like that; Dangers, Difficulties, 
and Disappointments !——’” 

“Oh!” said Jeremiah, quite aghast 
at what the Leprechaun had just told 
him. “Oh! how dreadful! No wonder 
they were angry with me for hitting 
them.” 

“That’s just what made me laugh so,” 
said Old-Man-Leprechaun. ‘“ The idea of 
You-Small-Chap setting out to break up 
Stones like that with an un-tried Hammer 
tickled me immensely, although Grown- 
Up-People often attempt it too, and fail 
just as you did.” 

“Do they ?”’ said Jeremiah exultingly. 
‘““Then it wasn’t so very stupid of me 
after all.” 

“Oh, yes, it was!” answered the 
Leprechaun severely, ‘‘ because it is so 
much easier for a Little Child like you to 
find the Right Hammer than for a Real 
Grown-Up.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Jeremiah, 
ignoring the last remark. “ Please tell 
me about it, Mr. Leprechaun.” 

“Tell you about it! Well, yes, I think 
I will, but you must keep very quiet and 
not fidget, and, of course, if you open your 
eyes I'll be off that very minute,” said 
Old Man-Leprechaun, as he settled him- 
self comfortably in the shade of Jere- 
miah’s hat, and began :— 

“You see, you can make no mistake 
about it, for you can tell the very instant 
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you grasp the Handle, whether it is the 
Right Hammer or not. It is a Magic- 
One, and as you hold it firmly you will no 
longer feel afraid of the stones however 
big they are. There are Thousands and 
Thousands, and each has a Golden- 
Thread fastened to the Handle.” 

“A Golden-Thread! What 
asked Jeremiah in surprise. 

““T might have guessed you would not 
have known,” said the Old Man. “It’s 
part of the Magic, of course! The Right 
Hammers belong to One, whose name is 
Love, and He holds all the Golden- 
Threads in His Hands. But thousands 
of the Hammers have to lie idle because 
people are too lazy or too ignorant to 
use them.” 

“Yerrah! What stupids!” exclaimed 
Jeremiah with contempt. ‘“‘Oh, Mr. Le- 
prechaun, I do wish I had one, and then 
I needn’t work so hard.” 

“Work so hard! Is that all you care 
about, you lazy Launiveen,” said the 
Old-Man angrily. ‘‘ Work so hard in- 
deed; if you really want to break up 
stones like that you must go on and on 
using your Hammer continually.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Jeremiah, “ then 
what’s the good of the Magic ?” 

“ Don’t interrupt again, Boy !”’ snapped 
the Old-Man still more crossly, “or I 
shan’t tell you another thing. Can’t you 
understand You-Innocent-Infant that it 
is quite impossible to break stones by 
yourself, the very strongest man in the 
world could not do it, let alone a poor 
weak creature like you. The only way 
to conquer is to keep on working as hard 
as you can. You see, every movement 
in the Golden-Thread tells Love you need 
His help, and whilst you grasp the Handle 
He comes and guides your hand, and gives 
it strength and skill and understanding.” 
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““And even You-Young-Feeble-Thing 
will be able to break the largest Rocks in 
pieces and do very great wonders indeed. 
But shall I tell you the very oddest thing 
of all ? 

“When the stones are broken up, you 
will find right in the very centre of each 
a beautiful crystal full of golden sunshine. 

“But, Hallo! I must be off. Here’s 
a Young-Girl-Thing coming along the 
road, and it would never do for her to 
see me. Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, 
You-Funny-Little-Fellow, and be sure 
you get the Right Hammer next time.” 

“Oh! don’t go yet,” implored Jere- 
miah. ‘‘ There’s such heaps of Things 
I would like to know. Please tell me 
what’s the name on the Handle, and more 
about the crystal, and... ——’ 

“Oh! you will be able to find all that 
out for yourself. I must be off now,’’ said 
the Old-Man-Leprechaun hastily. “It’s 
high time to be going home. Good-bye, 
good-bye,” and off the Old-Man scuttled 
just as Jeremiah opened his eyes, and saw 
Mary Ellen standing over him. 

“Oh! Zeremiah,” she said, ‘I’se so 
vevy glad I founded you ; it’s twite time 
to be doin home. I didn’t tell Mudder 
anything ’cos I hided myself under’ a 
Black-Berwy Bush, and a Brownie came 
and told me bootiful things.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Jeremiah, sit- 
ting up, “I’ve been talking to a Lepre- 
chaun, but he ran away the moment he 
saw you coming.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Mary Ellen, 
sitting down beside her brother, putting 
her fat arms round his neck. And of 
course he did. 

And some other time, if you care to 
hear it, I shall tell you what the Brownie 
said to Mary Ellen. 

M. BowEN-COLTHURST. 















Every noble deed heightens the moral 
capital of the world. 
* *” * 


HABITUAL reverence has been defined 
as the high breeding of the spiritual life. 
x * x 


THERE is a great deal of truth in the 
assertion that when play becomes work, 
and work play, amusement becomes 
intolerable. 

* * * 

As late as the year 1724, there were 
thirty-four counties in the land which 
could not boast the possession of a single 
printer, and one of them was Lancashire! 

* * * 


“IN rowing,” declared a professional 
exponent of the art, “ variety is strictly 
discouraged.”” That is the reason why 
the individualist cannot take an oar as 
one of a crew. He must paddle his own 
canoe. 

* * * 

Spinoza, the excommunicated God- 
intoxicated man, who saw so far into the 
heart of the moral universe, this dull 
material world compelled to grind lenses 
for the physically half blind, in order to 
keep soul and body together. He lived 
like a hermit and worked like a slave, and 
kept through long years of obloquy his 
sturdy independence and his tranquil 
contented outlook on life. 

* X* x 

I once heard a village carpenter’s 
criticism of a sermon. It was expressed 
in striking terms in more senses than one. 
I give it for the benefit of preachers of the 
kind who seem to think that they ought 
to be heard for their much speaking :— 
‘* He hit the nail on the head at the first 
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until he 
secret of 


blow but went on hammering 

split the board.” That is the 

the failure of many a discourse. 
* * * 

AN incomparable master of thought, 
and one who was destined to prove the 
greatest man of action that ever lived, 
were once in daily contact in the years when 
Aristotle and Alexander stood at Athens in 
the relation of master and scholar. All 
honour to Philip of Macedon since he 
deemed it a matter for high congratula- 
tion that his son and successor, Alexander 
the Great, was born at a period when he 
could sit at the feet of such a teacher. 

* ** * 

“THESE are my Friends,’ was the 
vainglorious boast of the ignorant pos- 
sessor of a fine Library, as he waved his 
hand towards the books he had “ shelved”’ 
in two senses of the term. He spoke to 
a man of thought who went up and took 
down a volume at random. “Ah! I see 
you don’t cut your friends,” was the dry 
response as he put back the book which 
had never experienced the offices of the 
paper-knife. 

* * * 

Poor Thackeray! Fame came to him 
with laggard steps and found him lonely, 
disillusioned, tired. ‘“‘ I am played out,” 
be exclaimed in 1850—“ all I can do now 
is to bring out my old puppets, and put 
new bits of ribbon on them. Yesterday, 
I sat for six hours, and could do no work. 
I wasn’tsentimentalizing, but I could not 
get the pen to go, and at four, I rode out 
into the country.” Yet it was in that 
year of dejection and partial defeat that 
he published ‘‘Vanity Fair’’—The master- 
piece which brought the world to his 
feet. 
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yf great under- 
taking, which 
unhappily _he 
only lived to 
project, ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Mo- 
dern History,” is making steady progress 
under the capable joint editorship of the 
Master of Peterhouse (Dr. A. W. Ward), 
Dr. Prothero, and Mr. Stanley Leathes. 
The new volume—it is written by a group 
of scholars all of whom are experts in the 
rich but complicated annals of Europe in 
the sixteenth century—is devoted to an 
account,—at once exact and scientific,—of 
“The Wars of Religion,” which were the 
inevitable outcome of the great upheaval, 
first of the Renaissance, and still more 
closely of the Reformation. It is, of 
course, impossible in a mere paragrayh 
to indicate the many lines of historical 
enquiry which are here broadly focussed, 
or the growth, through intellectual tumult 
as well as the clash of arms, of the great 
principles which have culminated in the 
civil and religious liberty of the modern 
world. The struggle in almost every part 
of Europe was mixed up so closely with 
dynastic questions as well as with racial 
animosities, so that the work resolves itself 
inevitably into a series of pictures of the 
Empire under Ferdinand I. and Maxi- 
millian II., the revolt of the Netherlands, 
the Catholic reaction in Poland, Spain 
under Philip II., Rome under Sixtus V., 
England under Elizabeth and James I., 
and France under Henrys III. and IV. 
These are some, though not all, of the 
landmarks in a story which in one sense 
is more shameful than splendid, though it 
paved the way for both political and 
religious liberty. The scope of the work 
is wider than its title would seem to 
indicate, for stress is laid on economic 
problems which forced themselves to the 
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front in Europe in the sixteenth century, 
as well as upon great literary movements 
like that of French Humanism with which 
the name of Montaigne is indissolubly 
linked, and the superb growth of Eng'ish 
literature, which culminated with Shakes- 
peare, and which had results far outside 
the domain of letters. The final verdict 
of the book is that we owe to the sp ritual 
intensity of the Reformation, the weak- 
nesses of which are in no wise disguised 
that union of liberty with order, which 
is our most cherished possession to-day. 
The value of this survey to students of 
the forces which shaped the sixteenth 
century is indisputable, and all the more 
so since upwards of a hundred closely- 
printed pages are devoted to bibliogra- 
phical facts—veritable aids to interpreta- 
tion of special aspects of the long and 
bitter controversy which took so many 
shapes, and which was entangled with 
so many other issues which is suggested 
by the simple phrase,—“‘ The Wars of Reli- 
gion.” 

No man did more than the late “‘ Hugh 
Price Hughes” to break down the old 
narrow traditions of Wesleyanism, and 
to bring that great religious community 
into living touch with the Free Church 
movement, which is doing so muchat the 
moment on wise and enlightened lines, for 
the betterment of the nation. His bio- 
graphy has just been written by his daugh- 
ter and proves to be a vivid bit of portrait- 
ure, rich in welcome sidelights on a manly, 
strenuous, unconventional personality. 
Hugh Price Hughes was born at Carmar- 
then in 1847, and died suddenly in London 
just before Christmas in 1902. When he 
was a mere boy he wrote the following note 
to his-father, Dr. John Hughes, who at 
that time was in extensive medical prac- 
tice in Wales: ‘‘My dear Father, I believe 
it is the will of God that I should be a 
Methodist preacher.’’ The reply came 
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quickly, and was equally terse and to the 
point: “My dear Son, I would rather you 
were a Wesleyan preacher than Lord 
Chancellor of England.” One of the first 
circuits in which Price Hughes served 
after his ordination was Oxford—not the 
easiest place in the world for a mettlesome 
young Methodist. A man’s life is deter- 
mined largely by the books which influ- 
ence him and the friendships which 
stimulate him. Price Hughes came across 
the writings of that great apostle of 
modern freedom, a spiritual visionary and 
for a time a political revolutionist—the 
lofty - minded and 
supremely unselfish 
Mazzini — and _ this 
turned his thoughts 
to the social redemp- 
tion of the masses. 
No friendship in his 
early life did more to 
quicken his enthusi- 
asm or to broaden his 
intellectual outlook 
than that with the 
late Professor T. H. 
Green of Balliol, a 
man whom Mr. Bryce 
has described as the 
“strongest force in 
the sphere of ethical 
philosophy.” in 
either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge during the last 
half century. Green 
was looked askance 
at by many orthodox 
people, but Price 
Hughes long after- 
wards described him as the “‘ most splendid 
Christian I ever met.” It was when he 
settled at Brixton in 1884 that the real 
power of Price Hughes as a leader of men 
asserted itself. The West Central Mission 
at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, is his 
noblest monument. It represented a bold 
forward movement and at the outset it 
was met with both opposition and ridi- 
cule, but the work prospered and grew 
in manifold directions, and it has been the 
pioneer of similar enterprises in other parts 
of the kingdom. Miss Hughes says truly 
that it was her father’s ambition to 
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“kindle the grey mass of average life ”’ 
to worthy issues. Price Hughes, like 
other men, had his foibles. He could be 
obstinate, imperious, and at times over- 
bearing; but he loved his fellow-men. 
He laboured hard to better the lot of the 
poor and outcast, and he possessed the 
spirit of chivalry, a fact which was proved 
up to the hilt by the splendid self-sacrifice 
which dominated his finely equipped and 
masterful nature. 

Many people will be glad to welcome— 
as most admirable change for one shilling 
—the new edition of the late Professor 
Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury. No more 
choice anthology of 
the best songs and 
lyrical poems in the 
English language 
exists than the vol- 
ume which was first 
published as far back 
as 1861, and which 
has since then, on the 
principle of promo- 
tion by merit, run 
through many edi- 
tions. It was dedi- 
cated to Tennyson, 
and it is an open 
secret that that great 
poet gave Professor 
Palgrave not merely 
advice but assistance 
in his task. The 


period covered is 
Hughes, M A. three centuries, and 
Elliott & Fry, Baker St., W, the little book is 


provided with valu- 
able notes which are of the kind that 
Sydney Smith praised since they let 
daylight into the text. 

All lovers of music—their name is 
legion—ought to make haste to possess 
themselves ot ‘‘ Folk Songs from Somerset.” 
It represents the sentimental pilgrimages 
through the highways and byways of that 
picturesque county of Mr. Cecil Sharp, 
Principal of the Hampstead Conservatoire, 
and his friend the Rev. Charles Marson, 
Vicar of Hambridge, in the West of Eng- 
land. The German Volkslieder and the 
Border Ballads all men know, but most 
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people are inclined to think that the Muse 
fought shy, for some unaccountable reason 
of rural England. The truth is that the 
quaint old folk songs of the peasantry 
have been rather roughly elbowed out 
of court with the advent of the news- 
paper and the meretricious charms of the 
music hall. There are still, however, a 
few old people left, far from the mad- 
ding crowd who croon these ditties by the 
fireside on winter nights, while some, 
greatly daring, sing them unabashed at 
village festivals when they are quite sure 
that supercilious critics are not within 
earshot. Luckily a real musician with a 
genuine love of the country and its 
traditions and customs has found his 
way to Somerset at last, 
and just in the nick of 
time it would seem, for 
most of the village fathers 
and ancient dames from 
whose lips Mr. Cecil 
Sharp took down these 
songs are eighty years 
old at the least. One 
brave old singer whom he 
interviewed with magical 
results had contrived to 
keep his voice in tune 
at ninety -eight. The 
book speaks for itself, 
for it gives the words 
and the music of nearly 
thirty old songs unknown 
to the drawing room and 
yet strangely beautiful 
and sweet. Here then are the words and 
music of ‘‘ Hares on the Mountains,” ‘‘ Lord 
Rendal,”’ “Sweet Kitty,” “‘ Bruton Town,” 
and other picturesque ballads of a musical 
charm which is resistless. The collection 
is presented to the public as nearly as 
possible just as it was taken down from 
the lips of the singers ; in the tunes with 
absolute fidelity. There was nothing 
uncouth or clownish about them ; on the 
contrary, they are full of rare delicacy, 
and reflect with surprising vividness the 
deep content and artless romance of long 
generations of sons of the soil who passed 
their days under conditions that were 
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perhaps not quite as idyllic. We trust 
that Mr. Cecil Sharp will extend his 
researches to other parts of England with 
equally happy results. 

The Greeks called Aischylus, the Father 
of Tragedy, and they did so with truth 
for he stands in the twilight of the world 
as its supreme exponent. It has been 
said that we know his inmost spirit, his 
temper, and his aspirations as clearly as 
we know those of Dante and Milton. 
The legend of “Prometheus” takes us 
back in Greek literature to the age of 
Hesiod, but it was A®schylus who told 
the story with superlative art of the un- 
happy hero, who brought down upon 
himself the wrath of the gods by _be- 
friending mankind. Miss 
Case has made an ad- 
mirabie translation of 
“Prometheus Bound,” 
and has prefaced it with 
a scholarly introduction 
and added a number of 
pithy illuminative notes. 
The frontispiece is an ad- 
mirable reproduction of 
the bust in the British 
Museum of the great poet, 
who declared that his 
dramas were scraps “from 
the rich banquet of 
Homer’? —a_ plea_ so 
modest that the world 


has disallowed it. 
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ROWLAND’S 


Beautifies the 
complexion 
removes all cuta- 
neous defects, 
and _— produces 
soft, fair, de- 
licate skin. 
| 2/3 and 4/6 
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Fry's 
“FIVE BOYS” - - 
MILK GHOGOLATE. 


** Unrivalled as a Chocolate Confection.” 
—Medical Magazine 


BRITISH MILK & BRITISH LABOUR. 























| BY 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, M.A. 
| Author of ‘The Hill of Trouble,”’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Bystander :—Each of these six stories is complete and 
beautiful, tender, spiritual, and sincere. Here is shill in 
the manipulation of a story, a high thought made clear 
by beautiful language. What more can one say in praise 
of a fine book?” 


etc. 
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trial of its virtues, we 

feel no hesitation in re- 
For FURNITURE, BROWN Pf} LISH 
GOODS 


The Oldest and Best. 
commending it to all 
housewives ” 

BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER. 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ADAMS’ “ Having made a fresh 
Tue Queen. 
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| The Talking Master. 


An Irresponsible Novel. 
By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, 
Editor of the Academy. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SCOTSMAN—“ Made with a skill which recalls the 
saying that the highest art hides art. Its readers will 
feel sorry when it comes to a close.” 

TIMES —‘‘ Bright and entertaining ” 


IsBISTER & Co., 1 AMEN CorNER, LONDON, E.C. 





My Key of Life. 


HELEN KELLER, B.A., 


Author of “The Story of My Life.” 
With new Photogravure Portrait. 


Price, 2/6 net. 


This little book is certain to appeal to all who have 

5 read the marvellous blind girl’s autobiography—a story 
Which has awakened the keenest interest not only in the 

United States and this country, but throughout Europe 


| Crown 8vo. 
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WORLD’S CURE 


: FOR 
Coughs, Colds, ¥ 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 
‘i Cough, Hoarseness, &e. 
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The enormous Success of Owbridges Lung BRe 
Tonic could not have been won, and continue Ea e. cf 
to increase after 30 YBARS, apart from Exe ee 

its great intrinsic merit as the most {eS 
- ’ efficacious remedy ever known. Bew wre 

of Substitutes ; ask for ‘‘OWBRIDGB” Bim 
when buying Lung Tonic and x 
TAKE NO OTHER. 
@2" Prepared by 

i W.T.OWBRIDGE, Ltd , Hull 


. Sold everywhere in bottles, at Ay 
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IRD'S 
(CUSTARD 


POwDER 


Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in the 
preparation of High-Class Custard — Greatly 
increases the popularity of all Sweet Dishes—The 
unfailing resource of every successful Hostess, 


Rich in Nutriment-—Delicate in Flavour. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 

















b . Coughs, 
Colds, 
Bronchitis 


and all other 
Troubles of the 
Lungs and Bron- 
chial Tubes can 
be prevented or 


DRIVEN AWAY 


by the prompt and judicious use of 


GERAUDEL’S 
PASTILLES 


No cough can stand out against the persuasive 
appeal of these Pastilles. They carry off all 
irritating matter. They make the breathing 
free and clear. They give resisting power to 
the bronchial tubes. 














All Chemists sell them. 72 in a Tube for 1/1%. 














with milk, forms a dainty, delicious, 
and most easily digested cream, 
Infants thrive on it, and delicate or ° 
aged persons enjoy it. 





Benger’s Food is 
sold in tins by 
Chemists, etc., 
“ everywhere. 
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